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BRAIN-WORK AND HEALTH. | mental anxiety live the longest. For instance, as a rule clergymen | molecular motion in the substance of the brain which generates 
| attain a greater age than journalists or lawyers, because the former | thought—the mental powers decline in force. If the blood is 
3y JULIET CORSON. | . . ee a Fee A per “ : : 
. ULI IRSON } class lead an intellectual life founded upon fixed convictions, and | supplied with abundance of nutriment for the physical regenera 
FPHERE is no point upon which even well-informed persons are | the personal result of their work in no way affects the stability of | tion of the wasted tissues, and mental action is counterbalanced 
so apt to differ as the extent to which mental and nervous | their ideas, while the latter are necessarily more or less uncertain | by the due exercise of the other powers of the body, an astonish 
activity exhausts vitality. Presupposing normal conditions, mental | as to the immediate strength of their position and its ultimate | ing amount of mental labor can be accomplished. If, on the other 
work of a congenial character does not detract from high health | permanence. hand, such physical needs are disregarded as food, air, sunlight, 
if pursued with discretion ; its ill effects are felt when severe, or | As a physical fact, the interchange of waste and nutrition in | and varied exercise, the evil consequences of such neglect are 
sustained at a pressure, especially if it is accompanied with anxiety ; | the body is effected with the greatest rapidity in the brain and | soon marked. 
this exhausts more than work, since it is a waste rather than a use | nervous centres. The blood, equally charged with the destructive The substance of the brain can not be injured without impairing 
of nervous power. So far as statistics have been compiled regard- | agent oxygen, and the nutritive elements of food, flows to the | the quality of the mind. It is unquestionably demonstrated that 
ing longevity, they show that brain-workers live longer than man- | brain in excess during the use of that organ in thinking or writing; | imbecility, hypochondria, melancholia, and all forms of insanity 
ual laborers, except farmers; and the ratio among them proves | and unless the blood holds a sufficient quantity of nutritive matter | may result from physical injury to the brain; therefore even a 
that those whose occupation predicates mental activity free from | to counteract the waste of tissue caused by use—that is, by the | slight indication of nervous or mental disturbance should receive 
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attention, as it may be an indication of such in- 
jury. Throughout the entire system the nerves 
are incorporated with blood-vessels ; this intimate 
connection is demonstrated by the fact that if 
the circulation is impeded, even momentarily, the 
nerves fail in their province of conveying im- 
pressions to the brain, the brain fails to guide 
the motor power, and consciousness falls into 
abeyance: this temporary cessation of sensation 
and thought is called fainting, and if it is pro- 
longed is detrimental to life. It usually arises 
from some shock to the nervous system violent 
enough to cause a local physical disturbance, 





and it endures relatively to the severity of such | 


disturbance and the recuperative power of the 
nervous system; this recuperative power, of 
course, depends upon the sanity of the nervous 
it follows, then, that nerves and brain 
alike should be furnished with abundant means 
for physical regeneration, in the form of healthy 
blood, 

Second only to the nourishment of the blood 
by food is the regulation of the action of all the 
vital functions by habitual exercise; that under- 
taken spasmodically and at uncertain intervals is 
injurious rather than beneficial, Judicious exer- 
cise for brain-workers is that which causes the 
blood to circulate freely, and affords a change of 
position and action to the cramped and wearied 
muscles, in addition to some slight interest calcu- 
lated to insure a change of thought, and conse- 
quent relaxation to the tired brain. It should be 
taken out-of-doors, and in the sunshine if possi- 
ble, because sunlight is an important source of 
physical vigor. Failing open-air exercise, abso- 
lute purity of the surrounding atmosphere is im- 
perative, because its respiration furnishes to the 
blood that quantity of oxygen necessary to the 
process of destructive assimilation which restores 
vitality and tones the nervous system; the con- 
dition of the nervous system affects the secretion 
of the gastric juice, and, of course, its deficiency 
occasions impaired digestion. When one has 
been writing for several hours in a badly venti- 
lated room, or in one lighted with gas, exercise 
in pure air is required to supply the blood with 
oxygen, and thus prepare the way for the proper 
nutrition of the brain, nerves, and muscles from 
the next supply of food. 

With the brain-worker, whether he be literary 
man, lawyer, minister, speaker, or merchant, ex- 
ercise replaces that degree of manual labor upon 
which the health of the average working-man de- 
pends; but he should never be led astray by the 
idea that violent physical effort can in any way 
counteract the weariness arising from excessive 
mental toil; exercise to the point of fatigue is su- 
icidal to brain-workers: it is simply the killing of 
a half-dead man. The best time for gentle out-door 
exercise seems to be about mid-afternoon, if it can 
be taken without exposure to excessive heat: the 
sunlight has chemical properties which act tonic- 
ally upon the system. Early-morning exercise 
has been favored, but it is as much to be repro- 
bated as early mental or physical labor, because 
at that time vitality is at its lowest ebb, and it 
needs stimulation rather than further depletion ; 
certainly none but the gentlest exercise should be 
taken until the exhausted system has been sup- 
plied with abundant nourishment. In the early 
afternoon, especially if a noonday dinner be tak- 
en, the results of mental labor are not, as a rule, 
satisfactory, because digestion and sound thought 
can not proceed simultaneously; besides, from 
noon until after three o'clock there is a percepti- 
ble disinclination to work ; the comparative ab- 
sence of electricity from the atmosphere makes 
the head heavy, and induces drowsiness ; the 
same condition prevails again between nine or 
ten o'clock at night and sunrise. There is little 
question of the fact that atmospheric electricity 
affects the quality of mental labor; when it is in 
excess, from nine o'clock in the morning until 
noon, the best work is done, all other conditions 
being favorable; again, from about six o'clock in 
the evening, it rises, and is maintained for some 
three hours. In regard to season, there is less 
wtmospheric electricity in midsummer than in 
midwinter. 

In default of the ability to engage in the 
requisite exercise, persons living sedentary lives 
should bathe nightly in as cool water as their 
capacity for reaction will permit, and employ 
subsequent vigorous friction with bath-towels or 
flesh-brush; or resort to what is now sanction- 
ed as legitimate practice, massage, i. ¢., the vigor- 
ous rubbing of the flesh and the manipulation 
of the joints by the hands of a strong and ex- 
perienced operator. 

All these conditions indicate that the desirable 
daily routine for brain-workers is: not too early 
rising; plenty of fresh air, but no special exercise 
or work before breakfast, which should not be 
long delayed, and should be nutritious and di- 
gestible; after a short space to insure digestion, 
work or study until noon; then a short rest, and 
an abandant repast of digestible food, to be fol- 
lowed by an interval of rest, and then some gen- 
tle exercise ; work again in the early evening, if 
absolutely necessary, but preferably relaxation, 
and some moderate amusement, which tends to 
prepare the system for the repose of night. 


centres ; 








Reventés of Matilda of Flanders. 


“ With thoughtful care they cheered her royal heart.” 


—Old Song. 

\ TE hope that Matilda of Flanders was a 

grateful woman. Her English subjects 
had an eye to her “ creature comforts,” for “ dis- 
tinct revenues, perquisites, and privileges” were 
loyally tendered her, as “ empress of their realm,” 
though she made no secret of her preference of 
Normandy for her home the larger part of the 
year. An offering of “ queen-gold” (one-tenth of 
fines voluntarily received by the crown) awaited 
her acceptance ; oil for her lamps and wood for 
her fires the city of London supplied, also many 
other “helpful immunities” were laid at her 





feet—mementos of respect unknown, it is said, 
to queen-consorts of a later day. Theré was, tvo, 
a daily allowance of forty shillings for her table, 
and twelvepence each for the daily sustenance 
of her one hundred attendants. 
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RE-OPENING OF THE ART COMPETITION. 


The judges appointed to award the prizes in the 
Art Competition for the illustration of AL¥RED 
Dometr’s “Christmas Hymn” have reported [see 
Hanrrr’s Wrekty dated September 1] that they 
“are not justified by the conditions of the compe- 
tition in awarding any prize whatsoever.” Three 
hundred and thirty-eight drawings entered into the 
competition, and twenty-three were received after 
the \st of August—too late to be considered. 

Pursuant to the intimation given in their origi- 
nal “offer to young American artists,” the Messrs. 
Harrer have determined to re-open the competi- 
tion, enlarging its scope and modifying the limita- 
tion as to age, in accordance with suggestions made 
by the judge S. 

For the best original illustration appropriate to 
Christmas—the drawing to be suitable Sor publi- 
cation in Harper's MaGazine, to be made expe- 
cially for this competition, and to be the exclusive 
work of an A merican artist not over twenty-seven 
years of age—Myssrs. Harrer & Broruers offer 
an award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the success- 
Jul competitor shall use the same for the prosecu- 
tion of art study in one or more of the best Amer- 
ican schools, including also a sojourn abroad of at 
least six months for the study of the old masters, 
The award will be paid in such installments and 
at such times as shall best suit the convenience of 
the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. Har- 
per & Broruers, at Franklin Square, New York, 
not later than March 1, 1884, addressed “ Avt 
Competition, Harper’s Magazine” ; and each must 
be designated by an assumed name or motto, which 
should also be given, together with the real name, 
age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed envel- 
ope securely attached to the drawing, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall 
have been determined. he name of the success- 
Sul competitor will not be publicly announced until 
the publication of the drawing. 

Me. R. Swain Girvorp, N.A., Mr. F. D. Miter, 
A.N.A., and Mr. Cuarces Parsons, A.N.A., Super- 
intendent of the Art Department at Hanerr & 
Brotuers’, will act as judges of the competition. 

The treatment of the subject is left to the artist, 
limited only by the special reference to Christmas, 
Either the Bible story of the Nativity, or the social 
features of Christmas, past or present, may be 
chosen for illustration. The judges, in making 
the award, will take into consideration not only 
the technical art value of each drawing, but also 
the appropriateness of the subject selected, the suffi- 
ciency of the illustration, and especially the origi- 
nality of the conception and treatment. The com- 
bination of different designs in a single picture 
should be avoided. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Harprr’s MaGazine for December, 
1884; and should others submitted be found suit- 
able, second, third, and fourth awards will be made, 
as follows: one page Harprr’s WEEKLY, $500 ; 
one page Harver’s Bazar, $500; one page Har- 
per’s Youne Propie, $500: these awards not to 
be subject to the above-mentioned understanding as 
to“ the prosecution of art study,” ete. 

Franktin Square, N. Y., September 8, 1883. 








HOUSEHOLD CARES. 


N the variation of the refrain of BLack- 
MORE’s charming blackbird’s song the 
strain goes, 
“ Whistle, father birdie, whistle household cares away: 

Household cares would turn me soon from a black 

bird to a gray”; 
and there is not a woman who reads it or 
hears it without saying in her soul “ mother 
birdie” in correction, and realizing that 
household cares are doing that discoloring 
work for her, and have been ever since she 
undertook them. 

It makes little difference with her, either, 
in the matter, whether she is the wife of a 
rich or of a poor man, unless she is of the 
mind and estate of those who employ a 
housekeeper, and are themselves a sort of 
“lady boarder” in the honse; that is, hay- 
ing shifted all responsibility, and having re- 
tained only the right to find fault, in which 
case the question only changes form and not 
nature, as the housekeeper is the one to turn 
gray under the ceaseless irritation of the 
household cares, instead of herself. But wo- 
men able to hire a housekeeper in this coun- 
try are numerically but one in ten thousand, 
if so many; and frequently those who are 
able prefer to have the charge of their own 
house, and to render account of their own 
stewardship; and others, again, do not desire 
the too familiar presence of a third party 
whom they consider neither quite equal nor 
quite servant. 

Something of this latter feeling in rela- 
tion to the hired housekeeper might be over- 
come if those who take the position—people 
usually who have been in better circum- 





stances, and learned how to do for others 
by ruling their own kingdoms—would take 
it for granted that it is understood they are 
as much “ladies,” technically speaking, as 
their employers are; that the position and 
the duties of making a home comfortable 
are no more derogatory to their dignity than 
keeping a school or practicing any other 
profession—siuee we might almost say that 
fine housekeeping is one of the learned pro- 
fessions—and that being understood, it is 
not necessary to be all the time asserting it 
and insisting wpon it, feeling hurt if a fam- 
ily prefer to be by themselves, or if morning 
visits paid to them and invitations extend- 
ed to them do not also include the house- 
keeper. Every housekeeper who in taking 
her situation stipulates for her own little 
parlor and her own table makes herself a 
separate family in the family, with her own 
friends, visits, and interests, solves the ques- 
tion of equality and of intrusion, saves her- 
self the possibility of slights and hurts, and 
becomes in the house the next valuable con- 
sideration to the strong-box. 

It is the strong-box, after all, that is at 
the root of a good deal of the household 
difficulty; it is the perpetual grasping for 
the coin that eludes the fingers, the endea- 
vor to make bricks without straw. Women 
have a natural pride in their homes, poor or 
rich, and in their administration of the pro- 
vision made by their husbands. They think 
themselves culpable if they miss a point in 
the possibilities of that administration, in 
the wasting of a crust by oversight, in the 
breaking of a dish by carelessness, in the 
soiling of wall or carpet or garment by 
neglect, in the absence of the stitch in time 
that saves nine in the matter of clothes, in 
the use of the ounce of prevention worth a 
pound of cure in the matter of health and 
doctors. Perhaps their husbands think them 
culpable, too, in such case; certainly the 
neighbors do; and quite as often as because 
it is right, or as for the applause of the neigh- 
bors, is the work done from fear of the hus- 
band’s reproaches. Yet it is to be owned 
that the applause of the neighbors has a 
world of influence npon these household 
‘ares that turn one from a black bird to a 
gray. If this wealthier acquaintance has a 
“second girl” to aid her in keeping up an 
“apple-pie order,” one must wear one’s self 
out to get in one’s own house with one’s 
own hands the same apple-pie arrangement ; 
if that too industrious neighbor has her 
house-cleaning over iu March, one dares not 
be behind lest one be found a laggard, and 
accused of want of system, or ambition, or 


right feeling, even although it had been | 


better to defer the cleansing process till the 
muddy season were gone, or till the dust 
of furnace fires, together with the old jolli- 
ty of the open ones, 


“ Down that dark hole in the floor 
Staggers and is seen no more.” 


And if a third equally forehanded one has 
made her currant jelly “ before the Fourth,” 
one must follow suit, although headaches 
hang in the air like trip-hammers ready to 
fall on one’s brain, and although one has to 
run in debt for the sugar, and be harassed 
about the increased grocer’s bill, till one is 
half sick from that also, and from all the 
kindred apprehensions, when that half-sick- 
ness is felt, of dying prematurely, and leav- 
ing the children to the care of some neces- 
sary step-mother, or of leaving them with- 
out a house over their heads, anyway, to 
wait by-and-by on those who have been 
wont to regard them as their betters. And 
if yet another friend has her woollen ear- 
pets rolled away in summer, and straw mat- 
tings laid in their place, and double win- 
dows put in in the winter weather, and 
fires kept in all the down-stairs rooms, al- 
though only two or three be used, and nun- 
berless other Iuxuries that could be dis- 
pensed with, one trembles lest one’s hus- 
band should be suspected of penury, or of 
inability to provide, or of indifference to 
the home comfort, and one goes without 
something necessary, and has the luxury 
out of hand, or so much of it as possible. 
The person who said, “Give me the luxu- 
ries, and I care not who has the necessa- 
ries, of life,” unconsciously struck the key- 
note of some of the bitterest of household 
cares. 

Yet none of these, literally speaking, are 
the genuine household cares. One need feel 
little interest in those which proceed from 
pride and vanity and pique. Those only 
with which we have a right to concern our- 
selves are the cares which are inherent to 
the average house, and have to be encount- 
ered whether or no. Perhaps even these 
cares are taken too seriously, and the house- 
hold care-taker does not rely implicitly 
enough on the sense of justice that, seeing 
she does her best, will not expect of her the 
impossible. What if it is sweeping day, or 
baking day, or preserving day, if she rises in 
the morning with a headache it is headache 
day, and unless she wants another and a 
worse one in a hurry, she must give up ev- 


| ly blotted it out, 





erything to that headache, otherwise she is 
wasting health and strength, and her hus- 
band’s and her family’s substance, as well 
as her own, for the sake of a habit or a pet- 
ty pride of routine. If sometimes she could 
bring herself, on seeing a spider’s web, let 
us say, to suffer it to remain awhile longer, 
against the next time the children cut their 
fingers, perhaps it would not be held as 
so very heinous an act as to deserve pun- 
ishment in the final settlement. But the 
fact is, it would annoy her more to know 
that the cobweb was hanging there than it 
would to make the effort of taking it away. 
It is impossible for this natural care-taker 
to avoid fulfilling the object of hev being, 
and taking care; and the only remedy is 
for her supposed protector, or whoever it is, 
that is, that has the power to do it, and to 
whom her life and brain are valuable, or 
who feels a pity for the overworked, to force 
upon her, if she will not take it otherwise, 
a month’s yearly separation from her fami- 
ly, and every one and everything connected 
with it. She will come home from it a new 
creature; and even if she find a little ad- 
ditional work waiting to her hands, the 
strength of body and mind gained will make 
that work seem light, and it will pay in act- 
ual cost and comfort all but the most slen- 
derly provided to try the experiment. After 
one or two of these yearly vacatious she will 
herself so feel the worth of them that she 
will dispense with things to display before 
the neighbors for the sake of the healthy 
relaxation, will do her utmost to arrange a 
corresponding change for her husbané, and 
will even come to think that if there is no 
other way of providing the outing, the need 
of it should receive the attention of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 








WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpveENt.] 


{HANGES being so painfully frequent in Wash- 

/) ington society, it is always a sad task there 
at this season for ladies to look over their visit- 
ing lists of the past year, and note how many have 
permanently removed from the city, owing to po- 
litical mutations, in addition to those whom deaths 
in the family have plunged into mourning and those 
who have themselves died. A curious coincidence 
was lately noted by a lady in looking over the 
long list of names on a large sheet of paper of 
those who had called on her last season, for of 
all the names thereon it was upon that of the late 
Mrs. Allison, who drowned herself in August, that 
a drop of water had fallen accidentally, and near- 
A tear naturally fell then on 
the same place. Mrs. Allison received company 
on Thursdays last year, but returned calls by card 
only, owing to her ill health. 

The members of the diplomatic corps at Wash- 
ington feel that the death of Mr. Allen, the Dean 
of the corps, at the White House, on New-Year’s 
Day, was an augury of evil to their body, which 
has since been fulfilled by the suicide of Sefior 
Barea, the Spanish Minister, the death of Sefior 
Camacho, the Minister from Venezuela, and the ill- 
ness of the Japanese Minister. 

There are now but three foreign Ministers 
among those of the highest grade on the list of 
those accredited to our government who present- 
ed their credentials earlier than October 28, 1881. 
These are Mr, Preston, the Haytien Minister, who 
was Officially received by the President February 
18, 1873; Count Carl Lewenhaupt, who was re- 
ceived May 8, 1876, as the envoy from Sweden 
and Norway; and the Portuguese Minister, Vis- 
count das Nogueiras, who was received October 
8, 1878. The late Spanish Minister, who was pre- 
sented to President Garfield April 30, 1881, was 
next on the list published by the State Depart- 
ment June 4 of this year, giving the members of 
all the foreign legations in the United States, and 
his death makes the Italian Minister, Baron de 
Fava, who was presented to President Arthur 
October 28, 1881, fourth on the list, which list, 
giving dates of presentation, establishes the order 
of precedence on state occasions. 

An unusual number of Washington girls will 
be brides this autumn, and will live elsewhere 
after they are married, which is the common fate 
of Washington brides. Few even among those 
born and brought up in Washington marry resi- 
dents of the city. The army, navy, and mem- 
bers of the foreign legations generally carry off 
the Washington belles, and consequently wed- 
dings there rarely fail to cause a separation be- 
tween parents and their daughters. That this 
has been the case since the city was founded is 
shown by the following from Warden’s Descrip- 
tion of the District of Columbia, which was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1816. Under the head of the 
“Women of Columbia,” after paying a compli- 
ment to their mental and personal charms, the 
author says: “ There is an evil, however, which is 
deeply lamented. It is natural to love those who 
are made to be loved; and no sooner do the 
young ladies of Washington arrive at the nubile 
state than they give their hand to some wooing 
stranger or member of Congress, who carries 
them off in triumph to his distant home. Wash- 
ington thus resembles a nursery, whose fine 
plants are annually transplanted to a foreign and 
less congenial soil.” 

One of the homes in Washington long made 
attractive to all comers is now being broken up 
forever. It is that of ex-Justice Swayne, of the 


United States Supreme Court, who, from the time 
of his appointment to that court in 1862 until 
after his wife’s death, December, 1881, lived con- 
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tinuously in Washington; but as none of his chil- 
dren reside there now, will in future live in New 
York, with his daughter, Mrs. Edwin Parsons, or his 
son, General Wager Swayne. His daughter and his 
son Mr. Noah Swayne, Jun., have been assorting 
their father’s letters and papers at his Washing- 
ton residence preparatory to his permanent re- 
moval from that city. Some of these are dated 
back to 1775, and range in dates up to the pre- 
sent time, being the accumulation of several life- 
times; for the letters and papers also of some of 
the ancestors of Judge Swayne and his late wife 
are among those received by themselves. Judge 
Swayne is now seventy-eight years old. Had his 
wife lived nine months longer, they would have 
celebrated in September, 1882, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their marriage. Judge Swayne’s li- 
brary was built, as an addition to the house he 
purchased about eleven years ago in Washington, 
by his orders, and was fitted up within, when 
completed, in accordance with his wife’s sugges- 
tions, being a striking illustration of her excel- 
lent taste. Most of the books and pictures are 
now being packed up, as Justice Swayne has rent- 
ed his house to Senator Miller, of New York, and 
never expects to live in it again, 

The term of the present Surgeon-General of 
the Navy, Dr. Wales, being about to expire (un- 
less he should be re-appointed), some chat about 
that office becomes opportune. 

The room in the Navy Department used as an 
office by the Surgeon-General of the Navy is now 
located in the southeast corner of the new De- 
partment Building. It is a very large and hand- 
some room on the second floor, formerly used by 
the State Department. On its walls are photo- 
graphs and crayon portraits of those who have 
been the Chiefs of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery in the Navy. The bureau was founded 
in.1842, but the office of Surgeon-General was not 
created until 1870. 

The first surgeon in charge of the bureau was 
the famous naturalist and botanist Dr. P. C. Bar- 
ton, of Philadelphia, whose works, especially on 
botany, are still accepted as the highest authori- 
ty on the subject. Some of the earliest editions 
were illustrated by his daughter in water-colors, 
and are of great value: a single volume now, if 
found, would sell, it is said, for fifty dollars. 

Dr. Barton was also an artist and a musician, 
playing on the violin, banjo, and guitar. He nev- 
er travelled without at least one of each of these 
instruments, and sometimes two of each. His 
portrait is in crayon, and represents a gentleman 
with very long curly hair, and in a dress of what 
would now be called the esthetic style, and sug- 
gests Oscar Wilde’s make-up as he appeared 
when first in America, 

Dr. Barton was in charge of the bureau from 
September, 1842, to March, 1844. His success- 
ors have been Surgeons Thomas Harris, William 
Whelan, P. J. Horwitz, and Surgeons - General 
William M. Moore, J. M. Foltz, Janes C. Palmer, 
Joseph Beall, William Grier, J. Winthrop Taylor, 
and Philip S. Wales, the present incumbent. 

Surgeon-General Wales has a scrap-book that 
will increase in value as the years pass by, while 
of great interest now. He kept the first good ac- 
counts published in the newspapers at the time 
President Garficld was shot, describing the affair, 
and those published from time to time during his 
illness, noticing special crises, or mentioning in- 
cidents of interest, and the accounts of his jour- 
ney to Elberon, his death, removal from Elberon, 
the funerals there and elsewhere, and final inter- 
ment at Cleveland, ete. 

Although he will be eighty-five years old in 
December, Mr. W. W. Corcoran attends daily to 
business at his office, and elsewhere in Washing- 
ton. He writes much himself, and his letters are 
written in as clear, firm, and regular a hand as 
those of a painstaking young man. His hand- 
writing is quite small, but easily legible. 

The last Senator who wore powdered hair in 
the Senate of the United States was Mr. Lanman, 
of Connecticut, says Mr. Corcoran, who knew him 
well. He was in the Senate from 1819 to 1825, 
Mr. Coreoran has a small quantity of Madeira 
wine left out of a stock he bought from the 
widow of Commodore Decatur. It was purchased 
by her husband when he captured the Macedoni- 
an, in the war of 1812, from the private stores 
of the British commander of that veasel, who had 
had it bottled for his own use in Madeira in 1806. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TRAINED DRES 





Mh latest importations of dinner and evening 
dresses have trains of great width arranged 
in a slightly bouffant mass on the tournure, and 
falling thence in straight lines to the end. Five 
or six breadths of velvet are used in these trains, 
while the wider satins have four or five breadths. 
The top of such a train is almost as full as the 
lower part, and is caught up in two poufs that 
meet in the placket seam and stand outward 
sharply; the lower edge is gracefully rounded, 
and is cut in leaves that fall on a narrow pleat- 
ing of the material, with perhaps some lace laid 
on the pleats, This train and the basque must 
be of the same fabric, and it is the fancy this 
season to make these two parts of a plain ma- 
terial, usually velvet or satin, and leave the vest 
and petticoat front breadths as the base of all 
ornament, such as lace fronts or flounces, em- 
broidery on net, or the new Oriental brocaded 
velvyets where colored pearl beads follow the de- 
signs of richly colored flowers. These front 
breadths are now very flat, and may consist of 
merely two wide breadths of satin (with the seam 
down the middle)—as, for instance, of black satin 
with drooping loops of chenille all over it, and a 
jet ball in each loop; this is handsome with a 
train of four wide breadths of plain satin, and 
the connecting seams down the sides covered by 
lengthwise satin scarfs edged with chenille and 








| the cross stitches of old tapestries ; 





lace, put on in gathers at the top, and curving 
gradually to a narrower space at the foot. Black 
velvet trains of five straight breadths have the 
front and side breadths of white brocaded velvet 
eut in points at the foot, and falling on a narrow 
pleating of white satin. A Titian red velvet 
train of six flowing breadths has a pleated ver- 
tugadin puff of the same at the top of the front, 
which curves into the sides of the train, and 
forms the sharp butterfly puffs that give a bouf- 
fant tournure; the front below the vertugadin is 
embroidery of colored pearls on a groundwork 
of pale yellow satin. The basque of velvet, with 
pointed neck and high -shouldered sleeves, is 
pointed back and front very sharply to rest on 
the vertugadin puff, and has a vest of the beaded 
satin. 

For dinner dresses gray satin will be much 
used, trimmed with an embroidery of gray pearls 
done on net, and used as smooth tablier breadths. 
A novelty is the use of wide-striped satins and 
Siciliennes for the basque and train, while the 
front breadths are covered with embroidery and 
lace ; these stripes are two or three inches wide, 
and are in strong contrasts of color, such as 
black with white, rose with gray, blue with white, 
ete. A low corsage accompanies many of the 
dresses that have also a high or open-necked 
waist. These are made in very severe shape, 
with sharply pointed fronts, and either a pointed 
back or else a short basque arranged in box- 
pleats that are stiffly lined to make them stand 
out well and show their linings of satin, which is 
sometimes trimmed with lace. Ladies who have 
collarettes of real lace have high plain basques of 
velvet or of satin made with very little trimming, 
and their real lace is basted on smoothly in its 
own design. There are many pearl and crystal 
beaded nets made up in soft full plastrons or 
longer vests, edged all around with lace, and fin- 
ished at the top with a dog-eollar of velvet, on 
which rests a row of straight lace, and there is a 
velvet bow to fasten this on the left side. This 
is used by young ladies with pink, blue, or cream- 
colored dresses of piain satin, or of ottoman silk, 
or of the inexpensive Surahs. Similar plastrons 
and vests are made of the black beaded net that 
has chenille designs on it, to be worn with black 
satin dresses; there are also transparent sleeves 
and plain front breadths of this net made of the 
material, which is about twenty inches wide. 
Lovely draperies for écru and tan-colored satins 
are shown of golden brown net with chenille flow- 
ers, detached for the greater part, and a border of 
foliage for garniture. 


PLAIN DRESSES. 


Ladies of simple tastes have these tastes grat- 
ified by the plain costumes which it is the excel- 
lent fashion this season to choose for the street. 
The tailor dresses of cloth brought this simplicity 
into favor, and have also made it the correct thing 
to have street suits of wool in preference to those 
of silks and satins formerly worn, While cloth 
is the favorite fabric for wool dresses, there are 
ladies who object to its great weight, and for 
these there are the lighter camel’s-hair, Biarritz, 
and ottoman reps, cashmere, the rough twilled 
bison cloth, and the figured wool tapestries. The 
entive dress is made of these woollens, though in 
imported skirts there is usually a foundation skirt 
of silk, which is wholly concealed by the wool 
skirt laid upon it. For simple designs of these 
there are skirts made of two straight breadths of 
the widest double-width wool goods broadly bor- 
dered with velvet or with plain velveteen set on 
at the foot—not above it, as was formerly done. 
This is handsome in dull Titian red camel’s-hair 
in two straight breadths over a silk foundation 
skirt. ‘Above this is a polonaise of the wool 
goods closely fitted and very much draped by 
curving away from the waist in front, and being 
caught up on the tournure by two bows or ro- 
settes of velvet. The front of the polonaise is 
tucked in small tucks that begin at the neck 
and disappear in the curves below the waist. A 
standing velvet collar, velvet cuffs, and two velvet 
straps at the waist line complete the trimming. 
The buttons are small, and are of metal, with the 
disk shaped like a cup, with red or iridescent col- 
oring, and in this cup is a bunch of metal grapes 
or of leaves. If a coat is added to this for the 
street, it is rather short, with a cross seam along 
the hips, and some box pleats behind. Gray cash- 
mere suits are similarly made, with the drapery 
of the back very full, yet not broad, being con- 
fined to a long narrow space, while it is very short 
on the hips, and scarcely more than a basque in 
front. ‘There may be a soft gathered vest of sat- 
in, or else one of the new small-figured velvet 
broeades is used, with a tiny leaf or block or 
ring of satin sunk in the velvet. 

The tapestry wools are liked by young ladies 
who want a good deal of color, yet in subdued 
tones that will not be conspicuous; these are 
pretty in dark blue, brown, dull red, or green 
grounds, with flower designs woven to represent 
this figured 
stuff ix used merely for the skirt, while the over- 
dress is plain cloth, camel’s-hair, or Sicilienne of 
the color of the ground. Dark blue and Titian 
red suits of twilled stuffs have a postilion basque 
and pleated skirt, with braided panels, and with 
most of the drapery in the back ; but if the wearer 
is quite tall, or has very small hips, there is also 
some wrinkled drapery across the front; if she is 
quite stout, there may be four pleats, two coming 
from each side, down the middle of the front, 
while there are wide side breadths that are cover- 
ed with parallel rows of braid, thicker than sou- 
tache, and a third of an inch broad. This is 
pretty on the flecked Cheviots now so much in 
favor with young ladies, and the braid is usually 
of the darkest color; brown flecked with red, 
green with golden brown, and blue with red or 
brown, are fashionable contrasts in this warm yet 
light wool. The postilion basque of cashmere or 
bison wool dresses is now very short on the hips, 
and is longer behind, where it forms a broad 
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square. The front may be either round or point- 
ed, and is very plainly buttoned up to the throat, 
and finished with a high standing collar; or else 
it has a soft satin plastron or vest, which is fur- 
ther trimmed by a revers of velvet on each side, 
and passing up around the collar. The very long 
apron over-skirt, with a single cluster of folds 
draping it high and far back on each side, is still 
fashionably worn by young ladies ; these are made 
of two breadths of double-width goods by some 
modistes, while others cut them by the pattern 
of the lower skirt, and drape them on the wearer, 
arranging the fullness as best suits the figure. 
LACES. 

Collarettes pointed in front are the design in 
which real laces are now fashioned; some of 
these are quite small, reaching only to the top of 
the darts, while a second size extends to the 
waist line, and still others fall below the waist 
and form a slender vest, which is sufficient trim- 
ming for handsome corsages of velvet, satin, or 
silk. Point laces, duchesse, gaze, or rose point, 
and combinations of these laces, are made into 
collarettes, and sometimes some point de Venise 
is added. With these collarettes a narrow frill 
of lace is worn standing around the neck, and is 
permanently attached to it; a yard and a quarter 
of wider trimming lace is then added for gather- 
ing inside the sleeves. Very small and short 
collarettes that combine duchesse and a little 
point gaze cost from #5 to $12 50, while larger 
ones, with some Venetian point, are $50. There 
is an effort to revive the old Honiton laces, with 
their light, open, feathery designs, and these are 
now shown in fichus, collarettes, and the three- 
inch widths of laces that are used for the neck 
and sleeves of dresses. Valenciennes is again in 
favor, and is especially liked for young la’ ‘es. 
Barbes of lace are not useful in the present stvle 
of dressing the throat, but the wide, straight 
scarfs are suddenly restored to favor to form the 
soft draped vest trimming now in vogue. For 
fully gathered frills for the neck and sleeves 


| three and a half yards are required of duchesse, 





Honiton, or other heavy real lace ; but of the light- 
er laces, such as Valenciennes, Mechlin, and the 
darned Oriental and Mauresque laces, six or seven 
yards are easily used, as these need to be very 
full to be effective, and the frills usually extend 
down the front of the basque, either in one or 
two rows, gathered to the edge of the button-hole 
side of the dress, and allowed to fall with care- 
less grace, without being fastened in a set jabot 
or in shell gathers. 

With ladies who have but one set of real lace 
the choice remains for duchesse point such as 
is sold for &3 or $40 yard. Fichus and searfs 








ANDREA Dew Sarto, especially imported by Dr. 
E. L. MaGoon, of Philadelphia, were lately given 
by him to the Woman’s School of Design, in that 
city, to celebrate his seventy-third birthday. 

—It is thought that the strength of the late 
Mr. YaLe, of New Haven, like Samson’s, lay in 
his locks, as he left eight million dollars, aceu- 
mulated through their means. 

-~A daughter of Judge E. Rockwoop Hoar, 
Miss Bera Hoan, is to marry Mr. SAMUEL 
Bowes, Jun., of the Springfield Republican. 
She is the namesake of her aunt Exvizanpera 
Hoar, who was the betrothed of Mr. EMERSON’s 
brother before his early death. 

—Over the door of her summer cottage by 
the sea, at Gloucester, Miss ELizapetuH Stuart 
PHELPS has this inscription: “Let your peace 
rest upon it.” 

A bronze medal has been given by the Mas- 
sachusetts Humane Society to Mrs. T. G. Wip 
MAR, of the Highland District, Boston, for sav 
ing two children from drowning last August at 
Ipswich, Massachusetts 

—ALBERT BrERSTADT, who has been sketch- 
ing in the Alps, has lately returned to America 

—An English syndicate, headed by Sir Joun 
KAYE, have lately bought twenty thousand acres 
of bottom-land in the productive valley of the 
Sacramento, California, where alfalfa fields ave 
made to produce fine crops of hay twice a year 
It will cost five hundred thousand dollars to re 
claim it. 

—One of the members of the Corean embassy, 
a fluent French talker, Yen-Kii-Carn, is to re 
main in the United States for a course of instruc 
tion under Professor Morss, of Salem, Massa 
chusetts, being auxious to master English. 

—The late Captain Mayne Rerp wrote one of 
his works in Newport, Rhode Island, and it is 
only last vear that our government gave him a 
pension for his services in our Mexican War 

—Feiix MoscHeces, the godson of MENDELS 
SOHN, and son of his bosom-triend lanaz Mosceu- 
ELEs, has lately arrived in this country as a del- 
egute from the English Peaee Society to the lu 
ternational Arbitration Society to convene next 
mouth in Washington. MoscHEeLes is busy 
translating MENDELSSOHN’s letters, and intends 
remaining in this country some time to study 


} art and the republic. 


of Honiton lace are becoming, because they are | 


soft to gather in a web about the neck; these 
cost from $35 to £50 each, and trimming lace 
for the sleeves in corresponding designs is $11 a 
yard. The effective Irish laces, especially Car- 
rickmacross, which is really muslin, with the de- 
signs wrought in button-hole stitches, and the 
spaces between cut out, are worn perfectly smooth 
both in collarettes, and in cuffs that turn up- 


ward from the wrist; these cost from %10 to | 


$24 a set. An inexpensive lace that makes a 
nice show for its cost is the Pompadour lace, 
with the groundwork of the meshes of Oriental 
lace, and upon this are raised muslin flowers, 
roses, fuchsias, and foliage ; this Pompadour lace 
is much used in collarettes that bave small raised 
flowers all over them, and a single large cluster 
on the left side. There are also wide flounces 
of this lace that are deep enough to form the 
whole tablier or an over-skirt, and are sold for 
%8 a yard. For muslin dresses, and, indeed, for 
simple evening dresses of silk and of satin, and 
also for trimming the soft Surahs, are flounces 
of Manresque lace at $2 a yard. For handsome 
evening dresses and for trousseaux there are sets 
of duchesse lace containing a flounce six inches 
wide, narrower lace for garniture, and a lace 
handkerchief with corresponding designs. A 
bridal veil of duchesse and of point gaze, with 
orange blossoms and roses and lilies combined 
in the desigu, may be added to such a set, and 
this is in shape like a great scarf a yard and a 
quarter wide and more than three vards long, 
and may afterward be used for drapery on satin 
or velvet skirts. Bridemaids’ veils are most oft 
en of Spanish laces, and are only two and a half 
or three yards long, and cost from $20 to 850. 

In blacix laces the hand-run silk Spanish lace 
is much liked for fichus, scarfs to drape as vests, 
and as trimming laces, but the Escurial lace with 
the design outlined with a cord is the favorite. 
There are also many of the Spanish guipure 
laces with the silk designs outlined with chenille 
cord; this is not confined to black, but is shown 
in colors also, such as golden brown, Titian red, 
and gray laces, at $3 a yard, with fichus to mateh, 
for $6 50. The imitations of black thread lace 
are so fine that they are bought for trimmings by 
tle most fastidious women. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNoLD, ConstaBeE, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; Srern Brorners; and E. A. 
Morrison. 








PERSONAT. 


James Russet Lowen gave a dinner in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. EpMunD Hupson (Mary 
CLEMMER) while they were in London. Mr. 
Hupson is the Washington correspondent of 
the Boston Herald. 

—A son of General Jonn C. Fremont, Lieu- 
tenant Frank Preston FREMONT, is enguged to 
marry Miss CAROLINE B. TOWNSEND. 

—During his stay in Boston MatrHew ARNOLD 
will be the guest of Professor Norton, of Cam- 
bridge. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Bancrort will entertain Miss 
Mavup Howe in Washington during the coming 
winter. 

—Twenty-two choice copies of old masters, 
including Fra ANGELICO, CorreGGio, TiTIAN, 
GioTToO, RaPHakL, LEONARDO Da VINCI, and 


It is said that three hundred poets have been 
born within the borders of New Hampshire, 
CONSTANCE WOOLSON being one of them. 

-Miss Nicuons, a graduate of the Holliston 
High School, seventeen years old, received the 
entrance prize of two hundred dollars to Smith 
College, having passed the best examination. 

The old britannia tea-pot of DanrgEL Wes- 
STER’S mother, in which his cook, ‘Old Moni- 
ca,’’ used to make his tea when he had to work 
at night, and which he called his “ Ethiopian 
nectar,’ is in the Continental Museum of Ben 
PERKLEY Poonrg, at Indian Hill. 

The Pittsburg Exposition fire destroyed the 
sword of ANTHONY WAYNE and an original por- 
trait of HAMILTON. 

Mr. Bronson ALcort’s eldest grandson has 
taken a photograph of him sitting on the porch 
of his study. Mr. ALcorr reads his own letters 
and dictates replies, although not yet recovering 
the use of his paralyzed side. He suffers from 
not being able to express his ideas in words, al- 
though his mind is clear. 

-Professor Morse says that the genuine old 
Satsuma ware is very rare, and only about nine 
ty years old at the most, and that the National 
Muscum of Japan, at Tokio, has but three speci 
mens. 

—Senator ANTHONY says he wants to die in 
the harness. 

—The Order of the Red Eagle has been award- 
ed by Emperor WiuLuiam to Colonel M. Ricu- 
AKDS MUCKLE, of Philadelphia, for his services 
in behalf of the Imperial University and Nation- 
al Library in Strasburg, Alsace, destroyed by 
fire during the Franco-German war, he having 
gratuitously collected and forwarded free of ex- 
pense all contributions of books made in the 
United States and Canada to aid in its restora- 
tion. 

—Professor H. M. Paur, appointed Assistant 
Astronomer at the Naval Observatory, has but 
lately returned from Tokio, Japan, where for 
three years he filled the chair of astronomy in 
the University. 

~Twenty years ago who would have believed 
that WeNDELL PHILLIPS would ever address a 
convention of cotton-growers in Vicksburg on 
the ** Future of the South’? ? 

~A niece of Kosciusko is said to be in one 
of the departments in Washington; a great 
granddaughter of JEFFERSON is in the Interior 
Department, and a needy descendant of a rela- 
tive of GEORGE WASHINGTON has lately received 
a government appointment. 

—Mrs. ALEXANDER HAMILTON was tlie first 
to introduce ice-cream into Washington society. 

—President Exror, of Harvard, lias had a let- 
ter from Professor Jowett, Master of Balliol, 
Oxford, and translator of PLato’s Dialogues, 
urging that some arrangements be made in re- 
gard to American students going to Oxford, 

—The door-stone of the old court-house of 
Lexington, Kentucky, on which Henry Cray 
and AAKON BuRR stood when the latter asked 
Cuiay to defend him, and pledged his honor that 
he was innocent of an attempt ata Western con- 
spiracy, has been bought for five dollars by a 
Mr. Basser, of that place. 

—It is said that Mr. BLaINe is always looking 
out for the Maine chance. 

—Sakan WILSON, a negress of seventy-seven, 
who has had «a good education, has been teach- 
ing a private school for young children in New 
Haven, Connecticut, for sixty years. Her father 
was a slave in that city, and bought his freedom. 

—The Rugby people have built a church, 
which is used in the morning by the Episcopa- 
lians, and in the evening by the Methodists. 

—The daughter of Judge Wi.uiaM D. Kerry, 


| of Pennsylvania, has lately entered the Univer- 


sity of Zurich as a student of logic, ethics, and 
metaphysics. 

— JULES VERNE is growing fat, and his hair is 
turning white. He is fifty years old. 

—Thirty smacks have been built by the Bar- 
oness BuRDETT-CouTtTs for the Yarmouth fish- 
ermen. 

—Dr. Henry Power, F.B.C.S8., says that short- 
sightedness is a defect of culture and civilization, 

—The Princess Vicrorta, betrothed at seven- 
teen to the hereditary Crown Prince of Anhalt, 
is the great-great-granddaughter of King Frep 
ERICK WiLuiaM II. of Prussia, while the Crown 
Prince of Anhalt, eleven years her senior, is the 
great-grandson of the same sovereign, 
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Embroidered 
Toilette Cushion. 

Tue cushion, which 
is eight inches square, 
is covered with black 
satin, that on the top 
being decorated with 
a floral em- 
broidered in colored 
silks. On 
ner is an appliqué of 
peacock blue satin, 
made of a piece four 
inches square, which 
has a seam taken di- 
agonally through it, 
and a butterfly in col- 
ored silks and gold 
embroidered on one 


design 


one col 


side of the seam ; the 
square is so applied 
as to give the effect 
of a revers, and its 
edges are covered by 
a couching of thick 
filoselle silk, 
The cushion is edg od 


yellow 
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YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 8-14. 

















To 5 
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CaMEL’s-HAIR Hoop.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 24.} 
































Fig. 8.—Antiqgve Lace Engine ror Cuair Backs, erc.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Bust ie. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. VIL, Fig. 25. 


The ground is 
netted with écru 
flax thread like 
that of antique 
lace, but the de- 
sign consists of 
appliqués of écru 
batiste, which are 
edged with a thick 
couching of col- 
ored filoselle silk, 
and marked and 
veined with color- 


ed silks, A nar. 
row lace match- 
ing the border 
edges the cur- 
tains, The 
heavy inside 
curtains are 


of olive plush, 
with a border 
in . appliqué 
embroidery on 
a band of Ti- 
tian red plush, 
The outline 
design for this 
border is giv- 
en in Fig. 
Supplement 
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with a pleated frill of 
gold headed © by 
thick yellow silk cord, 
and colored silk pom- 
pons are attached at 
the corners, 


lace 


Window Curtains. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Ix this pretty win- 

dow arrangemeut the 

outside curtains next 
to the sash are of écru 
canvas grenadine or 
scrim, with a wide ap- 
pliqué lace 
which is represented in 

reduced size in Fig, 2, 

on the double 


border, 


page. 























Cioran Scrr.—Backx.—[ For Front, see 
Fig. 2, on Double Page. | 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2—Antique Lace EpGine 





APRON FOR GIRL FROM 
~ YEARS OLD. 


ror Cain Backs, ETC. 


The buds and flowers 
are cut out in dark 
and pale blue velvet, 
with calyxes in olive, 
and the vine and 
stems are in several 
shades of olive vel- 
vet. The stems are 
sewed over with olive 
silk, and the edges of 
all the applied forms 
are covered by couch- 
ed gold-colored silk 
cord, and the surface 
marked with various 
colored silks. One of 
the curtains is looped 
with a piush band, 
while the other hangs 
in straight folds. 
Two scarfs at the top 
are draped in irregu- 
lar folds. The edges 
are finished with a 


4 to 6 r ie 
narrow silk fringe as 









































i 5s ABE sin 3 shown in the illus- 
For pattern and description see ae 
Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 20-22. tration. 
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Fig. 1.—Wixnow Certains.—[See Fig. 2, on Double Page. ] 
For design of embroidered border see Supplement, No. VIITI., Fig. 26. 





Fig. 4.—Antique Lace Insertion ror Epona Fie, 3. 





Figs. 1--4. 


XII. 
ted with 
flax thread, and 


rious lace 
similar thread. 
ed to form 


netting is cut away. 


Antique Lace Edg- 
ings and Insertion 
for Chair Backs, etc. 


Tuese edgings are in 
netted guipure lace, di 
rections for making which 
have been given in Har- 
pers Bazar—No, 35, Vol. 
The ground is net- 
cream or 
the 
sign then darned in in va- 
stitches 
The edg- 
ings are button-hole stitch- 
vandykes, 
around which the surplus 



















Crora Taror Dress.—Back.—[ For 
Front, see Fig. 1, on Double Page. ] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


écru 
de- 


with 





GrroMaN Sitk Visite.—FRont. 
[For Back, see Fig. 6, on 
Double Page. } 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 


Medieval 
Stuffs and 
Colors. 

Muste rdevele re, 
—“ A musterdev- 
gown” is 
spoken of in one 
of the Paston let- 
ters, perhaps as 
a material, not a 
color, inasmuch 
as it was “never 
raised,” says the 
thrifty housewife. 
The word is very 
variously spelled. 
In a later letter, 
the bride, Mar- 
gery © Paston, 
writes, “My 
mother sent to 
my father to 
London for a 
gown cloth of 
mustyrddevyl- 
lers.” In Ry- 
mer’s Foedera, 
in a list of ar- 
ticles shipped 


elers 


ment, No, IX., Figs, 27-42 
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Fig. 1—Aytique Lace Epoixc.—[See Fig. 3.] Fig. 2.—Antiqve Lace Epneine.—[See Fig. 4. ] 


‘Pl \ ld. ar i like latont 
from England for the use of the King of Portu- A ge ny ape iver Ho ap aaa 
gal and the Countess of Holland, in 1428, two Shone as the 
pieces of mustrevilers and two pieces of russet 5 ’ : oe ne eee woes 
mustrevilers occur, Some suppose the word to “chi od ae 
be a corruption of moitié de velours, “a kind of 
mixed gray woollen cloth,” says Halliwell, evi- 
dently with a nap of some sort—mestis de velours, 
a bastard velvet, say others. There was a town, 
however, spoken of in the reign of Henry V. 
called Moustier de Villiers, near Honfleur, and 
this may have given its name to a cloth there made. 

Whichever was the original word, Stow uses 
the name in his Survey of London distinctly 
as a co/oy, not a material. “In the nineteenth 
year of King Henry VI. there was bought for 
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Does pale here mean dull? Here is a pointed 
contrast drawn between gold and latoun 


The word latten 





1, is derived by Skeat 
from latte, a thin plate; and copper and brass, 
and even tin, may all have been called latoun 
when hammered and perforated in a thin form 
At any rate, it was markedly less deep in colo 
than “red gold.” 

By-the-bye, conventional terms, such as “red 


gold,” ‘“‘teeres blew” (an expression used by 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 Fig. 2.—Overcoat ror Boy From 8 To 5 
YEARS OLD YEARS OLD.—[For pattern and description 
Fig. 3.—Insertion ror Antique Lace Eperne Fi. 1, For description see Supplement. see Supplement, No. X., Figs, 48-47.) 


an officer's gown two yards of cloth colored mustard illars. 


















Chaucer in his ‘‘ Complaint of Mars and Venus”’), are still more 





7 7 } } ] 181 yk ~~) ] t t | eC S€ it nad 
a color now out of use, and two yards of cloth colored blue, confu n Ge ld was called red beca it had 
price two shillings the yard.” Here it is pretty clear that warm shadows: it was apparently Ceeper in Color ul 
; ‘ er and s represente: tapestries by at 
the place named the stuff, and the stuff named the co/or. And and it was represented in tay at 


what was the color? Mustard-colored cloth was much used 
for official dresses and liveries in the fifteenth and sixteenth 





gilding of letters in the old 





modern gilding Not only is the gold thicker, but really it 


centuries. It is by no means clear that the manufacture of seems to be deeper in color; and that it must always have 
Moustier de Villiers was not as probably mustard-color as been so, the term red gold, espec y when applied to re d 
gray. The glossarists are fond of calling most woollen fabries hair, ete., seems to assure us The two we re ilways linked. 
that they know little about “gray mixtures.” But dull gray “ Blood betokeneth gold, as me was taught,” babbles the Wife 


colors are the rarest seen in the old pictures and miniatures : 
every one, poor and rich, loved bright tints. And I am much 
inclined to attribute Stow’s evidently corrupted term to the 


of Bath. Often pu 
upon ancient picture-frames 


Fig. 2—Box ror Gentieman’s Cotiars, Ccrrs, AND CravaTs 
Oren.—|See Fig. 1.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 52, 





Fig. 1.—Box ror GENTLEMAN’s CoLLars, CUFFS, AND 
Empromwerepd Reapinc-Desk.—{For description see Supplement. } 


Cravats.—CLosep.—| See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 52. 

tradition of its yellow color. This is precisely the way in 

which a word so often becomes corrupted, especially among Blue, on the other hand, is a “ cold” color, and seemed 
ignorant people. Let us suppose, then, that musterdevelers to the ancients (not heralds) the nearest thing to describe 
was a handsomely napped cloth, generally yellow, sometimes silver, which is certainly neither white nor black. The 
foxy vellow (cf. vusset mustrevilers), in which we so often old tapestries represent silver vessels always by. blue 
seé ladies of position, such as Margery Paston was, arrayed threads. And the “teeres blew” of the lovers in Cha 
in fourteenth and fifteenth century pictures by Fra Angelico cer’s poem were silvery—with the cold glittering col 


and earlier masters, and worn also by officials who are com- 


of white metal and water 
monly required to be conspicuous. 





Metallic Colors.—The exact color of the common metal 
latoun, often spoken of in medieval literature, does not seem 
clear yet. All the glossaries describe it as a mixed metal, 
not unlike brass. But brass is yellow, as yellow as gold, 
and one allusion alone in Chaucer seems to mark it as a 
very different metal: 


Antique Lace Edgings and Insertions. 
Figs. 1-4. 

THESE netted guipure laces s 

chair backs and tidies, curtains, pillow-shams, and va 


litable for trimmir 





ous other articles. The square-meshed ground is netted 


i 
with écru or cream flax thread, and the design is darned 


in with similar thread in the lace stitches cleariv repre- 
sented in the illustrations. 





CasHMerE Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 28. Work-Basket.—(For description see Supplement. } 


Newspaper Portro.io.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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THE MAN SHE CARED FOR* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnuor or ** Hanps or Justice,” “ For Hie 
**Cowarp Consoirnoe,” “ Lirtie Kare 
Kinuy,” “ Poor Humanity,” eve. 


Saxe,” 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
IN A DERBYSHIRE VILLAGE. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BETTER HALF. 


Tue landlord of the “Swan” was standing 
under the ivy-clad porch of his picturesque inn, 
waiting for the lady’s return. He wore a dubious 
and perplexed air on his broad, pasty face, and 
was smoking a long clay pipe—his “ church- 
warden”—with solemnity. 

During the lady’s absence down at Skemmick’s 
he had had time to think the matter over, to 
take his own good lady into his confidence, to 
examine and cross-examine the postilion, and 
ascertain how the mysterious visitor had turned 
up by the express from London, driven to the 
hotel in a fly, ordered a post-chaise, at any cost, 
so that time should not be wasted, “ harassed 
and fidgeted and worried everybody all round” 
until the post-chaise was ready, upbraided the 
postilion en route, and reflected on his lazy driv- 
ing and the bad condition of his horseflesh, 
and wore him “to skin and bone” by continually 
letting down the window and asking him how 
many miles it was now. 

There was evidently a storm brewing, and 
mine host did not look forward with pleasure to 
a tempest in his establishment. He could not 
see the end of it, and of what might follow the 
end of it he bad hinted to his wife. To aggra- 
vate matters, Mr. Welby would not wake up to 
he informed of the fresh arrival ; and Miss Eyles, 
“ the certificated,” who had been conferred with, 
was as perplexed as he was. 

“It’s a great bother,” she said 

“J wish she hadn't found him,” confessed the 
host. 

“She will never want to see him,” remarked 
the nurse, dubiously; “‘she will be content with 
merely hearing how he is getting on.” 

“Ye-es,” said the landlord; “but she’s his 
wife, you see.” 

“So much the worse,” was the sharp answer. 

“ Under the circumstances, so much the worse, 
as you say, ma’am.” 

“I think I will see Mrs. Welby when she 
comes,” said the nurse. 

“Yes; that’s right; do,” the landlord respond- 
ed, with alacrity. 

“Tt will be better.” 

“Very much better,” was the positive 
to this. 

But when the lady had arrived the nurse was 
not at hand, as the landlord had hoped and 
prayed she might be, and there was he left to 
receive the first brunt of it, after all. 

“ Good-evening again to you, ma’am,” said the 
landlord. 

“ Good-evening.” 

“He's still asleep, lady,” he explained, in a 
low, deep bass, “and I can’t help faneying it’s 
a pity to wake him now it’s so late. Don’t you 
think the morning would—” 

“T am not able to stay till the morning; I re- 
turn to-night,” she said, almost snappishly. 

“ Ye-es, exactly, ma’am; so the postilion has 
been saying ; but still—” 

“Tell the nurse I want to see her, please,” 
said the lady, interrupting him. “She will un- 
derstand me better than you.” 

“T don’t see that exactly.” 

“You seem dull and confused.” 

“Oh, indeed. Well,” he said, “I'll send for 
her directly.” 

Presently the nurse appeared. She came down- 
stairs in her list slippers as noiseless as a cat, 
and bowed with great gravity, keeping a keen 
watch on the traveller, as if endeavoring to read 
what were the thoughts, doubts, and hopes be- 
hind that quiet, pale, aristocratic face. 

She bowed low to the lady, who made the 
slightest movement of her head in return, and 
by way of acknowledgment of the nurse’s salu- 
tation. 

“ He is asleep, madam,” she said, “and it will 
be very unwise to disturb him at this time of 
night.” 

“Why?” 

“ He is very weak still,” she added. 

“And you think I shall disturb him?” asked 
the lady. 

The nurse hardly knew how to reply. She 
thought she read something of dissatisfaction 
and suspicion as well as anxiety in the face; the 
shadow of a scene to come—the characters a 
woman deceived and a man found out—was sure- 
ly cast upon the screen, and yet she was not sure. 

“The least thing disturbs him, madam,” she 
went on to remark. 

“Tam not the least thing,’ 
swer. 

* And in his critical condition I will not answer 
for the consequences.” 

“T will.” 

“IT am responsible to the doctor for my pa- 
tient,” said the nurse, with spirit. Nurses, like 
lionesses, are easily roused; they will reign su- 
preme in the sick-room, or know the reason why 
their dominion is interfered with—even a “ month- 
ly” of the good old Gamp class cuts up roughly 
at a trifle. 

“TI have the doctor’s permission to see the 
patient.” 

“ At this hour?” said the nurse, wonderingly. 
“Yes,” answered the lady, producing the let- 


assent 


was the cold an- 
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ter from the pocket of her dress. 
Eyles ?” 

The nurse nodded an assent, took the letter 
from the lady’s hand, and read the few lines 
which it contained. 

It ran as follows: “ Allow this lady to see 
Mr. Welby immediately she arrives.” 

“ Very well,” she said ; “ but the gentleman is 
asleep. You will not attempt to wake him?” 

“T will not attempt to wake him,” she echoed 
back. 

“Tt is as much as his life is worth to do so: 
he is feverish to-night; rest is everything to 
him,” said the nurse once more, and by way of 
extra warning. 

“T will not disturb his rest if it can possibly 
be avoided,” 

“ He is in your hands now, madam.” 

Mrs. Welby did not reply, and Miss Eyles led 
the way upstairs reluctantly. 

She was a shrewd woman, who knew better 
what was safe at this juncture than a doctor 
miles away from the patient, and, as we have 
hinted, she did not admire the manner of the 
patient’s wife. It was haughty toward herself, 
but that she could have put up with, and it 
was not natural to the lady. Hence there was 
self-repression, and what the result of seeing the 
sick man might be, or of the sick man seeing 
his wife, was difficult to guess at, if the self-re- 
pression gave way or burst up, She washed her 
hands of the responsibility, and put the doctor's 
letter in her pocket. She had warned the lady, 
and the lady had snubbed her for her pains: a 
wife had every right to visit her husband, cer- 
tainly, but she somehow wished that it had not 


“ Are you Miss 


| been a wife of this pattern. 


Into the sick-room glided the nurse; into the 
sick-room rustled the woman who had tracked 
her runaway lord to his lair. A lamp was burn- 
ing on the table, its light shaded from the invalid 
by the curtain of the bed being drawn between 
it and him; a book that the nurse had been read- 
ing, and the nurse’s watch—a large, silver, tur- 
nipy article—were on the table by the side of 
the lamp. The wife went across the room to 
the table without glancing toward the bed—she 
was nervous now, perhaps, and needed time to 
compose herself. She took up the watch and 
set it down again, as if anxious about the time— 
it was close upon ten of the night—and then a 
second watch, of chased and massive gold, upon 
the mantel-piece, attracted her attention. Mr. 
Welby had worn it that day for the first time 
since his accident, and Mrs. Welby recognized it, 
and the big foreign coin appended to the chain, 
and which shook and jingled with her own shak- 
ing hand. 

Miss Evles wished Mrs, Welby a hundred miles 
off—farther off than the fate which had brought 


her there. 


“ Yes, it is his,” the lady whispered to herself ; 


| then she put the watch down, and faced the 


| sleeping man at last. 





He was lying very calm 
and still just then—a grim-faced rigidity that 
one might have taken for a corpse without much 
stretch of the imagination.’ She looked eagerly 
toward him, and then went. step by step nearer 
to the bed, until she was close against the chintz 
curtain, which she drew back so that the light 
for a moment fell upon his face. 

* Paul—poor Paul!” she murmured. 

“Don’t touch the curtain, please,” whispered 
the nurse, jealous of all interference with her 
arrangements for the sick man’s comfort; “ you 
must not do that.” 

* He sleeps very peacefully.” 

“It is his one chance,” warned Miss Eyles 
again. 

The visitor did not reply—did not hear her. 
She sank into a chair by the bedside, clasped her 
gloved hands together, and, after watching her 
husband for a few more minutes, spread them 
suddenly before her face. Miss Eyles could hear 
many whispered words; long hurried sentences 
of extempore prayer, which sounded strangely and 
impressively at that hour, although they jarred 
upon the nurse’s sensitive ears. Presently the 
sleeping man moved restlessly in his bed, as 
though prayers troubled him, and the nurse was 
on her feet again, and gesticulating to the lady, 
now leaning aeross the coverlet, with her hands 
dropped from her face. The lady saw the nurse’s 
warning gestures, but took no heed of them; she 
kept her place there, grave and anxious, and he 
whom she watched opened his eyes and glanced 
at her, as at a vision which had come to him in 
the night—an awful vision, which he had prayed 
to God might never afflict him in an hour like 
this. 

“Frances,” he whispered, hoarsely, “ it is you, 
then ?”’ 

“Yes, it is I,” she answered, very calmly now. 

“ At last!” 

“ You never sent for me.” 

“No, [never sent.” 

“Are you afraid of me now that I am here, 
Paul ?” 

“No, no,” he answered, hurriedly; “but you 
should not have come to this place—I am getting 
better now.” 

“ Without me—yes,” she added, with a sigh. 

“T thought it would be best,” he continued, 
with difficulty, “ that you should be ignorant—of 
this. I was afraid of alarming you—there was 
no necessity to—to distress you, and--and the 
child—and all our friends. I thought I should 
get well more quickly than I have done, and come 
back sooner—don't you see?” 

“T see, Paul, that you have been very consider- 
ate toward me,” she said, still quietly; “ but this 


| was a (difficult thing to conceal, and a long ab- 


sence hard to explain—even to me, always taking 
your word for truth, and never doubting your 
honor and good faith.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and the pallid 
features of the man were for an instant changed 


| to a dusky red, as the wife added, very slowly, 


* Never till this day.” 





He did not answer her; he might have even 
turned an appealing glance toward his nurse for 
interference at this crisis, for Miss Eyles’s voice 
once more broke in upon the marital dialogue. 

“If vou would postpone further questions till 
the morning, madam, it would be for the benefit 
of my patient. You are depriving him of his 
chance of a night's rest, and I must really beg 
you to be silent,” said the nurse. 

“‘T shall be many miles away before the morn- 
ing,”’ the wife replied; “I have no time to spare.” 

“You are going away at once, then?” asked 
the husband, curiously. 

“ Yes, unless you wish me to stay—unless you 
think I can be of any use to you,” she answered, 
with an anxious look toward him, as if she hoped 
she might be. 

““N—no, I think not.” 

“Very well.” 

He lay silent for a while, then he murmured : 
“I have everything I wish. She”—indicating 
Miss Eyles by a slight movement—‘ is very at- 
tentive, and clever, and cool. I had better keep 
as quiet as I can.” 

“T think so too,” said the wife, more coldly. 
“T have made no arrangement to stay, and our 
Estelle is far from well again.” 

“ Poor girl! Iam sorry for that.” 

“She has been fretting for you lately.” 

The man’s lips began to quiver, and the eve- 
lids to blink tremulously. He was terribly weak 
still. 

“Give my love to her,” he added, in a broken 
voice. 

“When you return home—when you have re- 
lated everything to me that you think I have a 
right to know—it will be time enough to give a 
father’s love to her,” said the wife. “ At present 
she believes you are in Italy. I have tried—to 
my shame, perhaps—to deceive her all I can, 
for she is very young and very weak, and thinks 
a great deal of her father, and perhaps I could 
not explain to her how I found you here, or under 
what circumstances. The mystery of this must 
forever remain apart from her innocent young 
life.” 

“Tt will be best,” he muttered. 

“God knows what is best—I don’t think you 
ever did, Paul,” she said, regretfully ; “and this 
is the end of a great deception, that has lasted 
many years between us. I see it now,” she add- 
ed, with a half groan. “I should have seen it 
long ago if I had had less trust in you.” 

“What have you seen ?” he asked, timidly. 

“That woman!” she cried, indignantly and 
passionately at last; “her whom you were going 
to Culverley to see, when God Almighty struck 
you down in your wickedness. It was His judg- 
ment.” 

It was the jealous woman now, no longer the 
saint who prayed, or the stoic who kept cool, but 
an impassioned, inconsiderate female, with her 
heart stabbed too deeply to play propriety before 
a hired nurse and a siek husband. He would de- 


ceive her on his death-bed for his paltry name’s | 


sake, and she would have none of his deception. 
Let him know, at least, that she had found him 
out, and would never in all her after-life forgive 
him, .ome what would—never! never! never! 

“You are mistaken—you are in the wrong,” 
he shouted back at her, with great excitement, in 
his turn; “I was going to Culverley for—” 

He came to.a full stop, and turned of a grayish 
hue. Once more, and for the third time, with 
some effect, the vigilant Miss Eyles interposed. 

“Mrs. Welby,” she said, with extraordinary se- 
verity of tone,“ IT warn you that you will be your 
husband’s death if you remain any longer. I 
must insist,” she added, with a little stamp of her 
foot, “on your immediate departare.” 

The tall lady drew herself up to every inch of 
her height, and looked down proudly at the wo- 
man who hissed at her this warning; then her 
color changed, and her manner altered consider- 
ably. 

“T have no more to say,” she said, almost 
meekly; “I forgot myself, and your charge. I 
hope,” with a timid glance toward her husband, 
“that I have done no harm by speaking to you.” 

“T hope not.” 

“T pray not.” 

She leaned over the bed again, regarding him 
who lay there very anxiously. 

“Tam going,” she said; “have you anything 
to say before I go?” 

“Not now.” 

“Not a word of explanation, Paul ’” 

“TI can’t say anything more to-night,” he an- 
swered, huskily and wearily: “ let me be, please.” 

“ What there is to forgive, I may forgive, Paul, 
in good time,” she added, gently now. “ Will 
that set your mind at rest, if—if we shall not 
meet again %” 

* Yes,” he answered, softly, “I think it will.” 

“But there is—oh! my. poor husband—there 
is One to ask forgiveness of, before myself. 
Pray think of Him; ask Him to spare you years 
of life and of repentance. Will you?” 

“ Presently.” 

“You are getting better every day, the doctor 
says,” she added, assuringly ; “and when you are 
home again, we will try and think the best of 
everything, and lead a different life, with Hea- 
ven’s help, and for our dear child’s sake. Why 
not? I will not be unmerciful; you have not 
been a bad husband to me, although I did not 
know—did not dream that— Good-by, Paul; I 
will send to-morrow to inquire after vou,” she 
added, as she hastily broke away from one last 
reproach hovering on her lips. 

“ Good-by, Frances,” he murmured. 

She hurried from the room, first dropping mon- 
ey into the nurse’s hands, which closed upon two 
sovereigns by the purest instinct, though the rules 
of the institute were against the gift, and went 
down-stairs in her blind swiftness, and through a 
whirling mist of tears. She had betrayed some- 
thing of the agony of her heart, but not much. 


| If the invalid, or the nurse Eyles, had only known 








of the struggle it had been to keep back all that 
was festering in her mind and memory, all that 
was driving her mad with jealousy and wounded 
pride, and the misery of a dull, dead future, 
where consolation could come never again, and 
where happiness lay dead, and religion, in that 
hour, only seemed to mock her, they would have 
pitied her more, and wondered at her struggle 
with herself ending so well. If they could have 
heard her sobs and wild wailings, in the darkness 
of the coach as it was whirled away along the 
country road, from the husband who was afraid 
of her, they might have understood more clearly 
the nature of the trial she had experienced, and 
the bitter awakening to the truth it had been. 


——_— 


CHAPTER VI. 
SENT FOR. 


Tar next day was all bright sunshine in the 
valley, a hot day of its kind, with no breeze to 
shake the leaves of the great trees, and the busy 
brook a torrent of molten silver in the sun. 

lt was a fair picture of peace and rest in the 
green bosom of picturesque old Derbyshire. Tra- 
gedy, or the shadow of tragedy, can surely not be- 
long to this spot, lying far away from the great 
cities, where the throbbing, feverish hearts are 
always beating madly. Who could dream of great 
trouble a hundred yards or so distant from this 
quiet landseape, of grim forebodings, terrible re- 
proaches, and vain regrets—of the fearful despair 
which comes ever to the sinner from whom the 
world is slipping away, and to whom the world 
has been everything, and its Maker but a name, 
perhaps a terror? The scene around seemed to 
breathe only of content ; even the birds had ceased 
their bickerings, and were full of music, or else si- 
lent in their nests; the sky was of a deep blue, 
flecked here and there by dazzling white clouds 
which sailed on grandly through the azure; and 
the country lad in the distance, fishing from the 
red brick areh across the stream, was part of the 
scene’s harmony, for all his sorrow that the fish 
would not nibble at his bait that day. 

“Now it’s actually come to going home, it’s al- 
most a pity,” said Mr. Overdown, standing, with 
his hands in his pockets, and his legs very wide 
apart, at the door of Mr. Skemmick’s cottage ; 
“it’s like the end of a holiday almost.” 

“Don’t ‘ee go, then,” suggested Mr. Skemmick, 
home for his twelve-o’clock meal, and very busy 
at it within-doors, and speaking with his mouth 
full. ‘“ We're in no hoory to get rid o’ ye, mate ; 
and,” he added, with a chuckle, “ the railway pays 
all axpenses.” 

“Yes, but I don’t want to embarrass them 
with a big bill for board and lodging, as well as 
for wear and tear of constitution,” Dan said, 
laughing; “and the doctor reports I'm quite fit 
for work. I was anxious about work yesterday, 
but dashed if I am to-day, somehow. I know 
why, though.” 

“ Why, how’s that, Mr. Overdown ?” asked Mr. 
Skemmick. 

“It’s that big swell at the ‘Swan,’”’ replied 
Daniel ; “I don’t like leaving, him, somehow —all 
by himself like. We have been together here ; 
we came down together, got damaged together, 
and we ought to have gone home together. That 
would have been a fair and square arrangement, 
mind you, Mr. Skemmick ; that would have been 
winding up the history neat and tidy.” 

Mr. Skemmick gave a loud laugh, and a “ Get 
out with you for that,” as though he imagined 
Daniel Overdown to be perpetrating a joke; but 
Mrs. Skemmick said, with great solemnity, 

“It’s my belief he’s nearer home than you, Mr 
Overdown, by a big, long way.” 

“Eh ?—what ?” he said, sharply ; “do you mean 
going to die?” 

“That I do mean.” 

“Good lor’ !” 

“There was a great winding-sheet in the can- 
dle last night, when Skemmick and I went up to 
bed,” she explained, still further. “Don’t you 
remember, Skemmick ?” 

“ Ay, I do,” replied Skemmick, becoming sol- 
emn himself at the reminiscence ; “ o’ course there 
was,” 

“Ah, we don’t believe in any of that rubbish 
Birmingham way,” said Mr. Overdown, bluntly, 
“though I think it’s the odds against the gentle- 
man all the same. I didn’t like the look of him 
last night; I didn’t like the glare in his eyes,” he 
added, very thoughtfully. 

“Tt’s a bad sign when they glares, 
mick. 

“T wonder what he said to the lady, or the lady 
to him ?” observed Mrs. Skemmick. 

“ Yes, so do I,” replied Mr. Overdown. “I 
hope it was all right; I hope they kissed and 
made it up, if there was anything to make up, 
which there might have been, you know. Which 
there was, I suppose, or he would have sent for 
her ever so long ago.” 

“To be sure,” said Skemmick. “ He’s fro’ Lon- 
don—bean’t he?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Mayhap, then, he’s stolen something, and was 
trying to get away,” said Skemmick, seized with 
a new and bright idea. “There’s a rare heap of 
thieves in London, I’ve heard tell. Oceans of 
vem.” 

Mr. Overdown did not reply to this. He had 
a better opinion of London folk than the quarry- 
man, or else he was not disposed to contradict 
the assertion, or else he had not been listening to 
him. Presently he said: 

“T had the idea he might not be long for this 
world when I called upon him yesterday, and 
that is why I did call. I thought he might have 
trusted me for the want of a better man. Skem 
mick ?” 

“ Holloo!” answered Skemmick. 

“T shall walk down to the ‘Swan’ again, and 
ask how he is this morning,” said Dan; “I've 


’ 


” 


said Skem- 


| got him on my mind, old man.” 
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“ Ye'll tire yourself out.” 

“Pooh! not I.” 

“Ye’re not yourself yet, by a long chalk.” 

“Tm a lion, Skem,” was the reply. 

Mr. Dan Overdown set off down the valley, 
and the twin Skemmicks, with nothing to do that 
day but fret surreptitiously at the prospect of Mr. 
Overdown’s departure, scrambled to their feet and 
insisted upon accompanying him. 

“Ye maun come back,” screamed the mother 
after them. 

“Let them be,” answered Overdown; “we 
sha’n’t see much more of each other. Poor little 
kids !”” he added, as though he thought the loss of 
his society to them was a blow from which they 
might not speedily recover. 

He walked down the valley holding a twin by 
each hand, and, brightening up with the bright 
sunshine without, he launched into small - talk, 
and odd remarks, and even grotesque steps to 
amuse the children, until the Skemmick juniors 
were shrieking with laughter, and he fancied he 
should leave them “ pretty jolly after all.” 

Half-way down the road, he met the stable- 
boy from the “ Swan” inn, slouching along at a 
fair pace—a boy who was three-fourths an idiot, 
it was thought in Gravely, and who was trudg- 
ing toward him with his mouth open and his 
tongue out. He, like all the rest of the village, 
knew Dan Overdown very well by sight now. 
Dan Overdown had made a point of knowing 
everybody long ago. 

The stable-boy, being very much of a dolt, would 
have passed him with a nod and a vacant grin, 
had not Dan said— 

“Where are vou going, Jem ?”’ 

“ Oo—ay—I be going for vou, to be sure,” he 
said, with another grin, of most extraordinary di- 
mensions this time. 

“Why, you addlepate, why didn’t you say so?” 
exclaimed Dan. “Who wants me?” 

“T doan’t know.” 

“Who sent for me ?” 

“Oo—measter told me to coom 

“Oh, did he? And how’s the 
stairs ?” 

“ Mortal bad, they say.” 

“T’m wanted,” muttered Dan ; 
after all.” 

He sent the young Skemmicks back to their 
home, weeping and wailing at their summary dis- 
missal, and, with the stable-boy keeping as much 
step with him as a pair of clumsy feet describing 
segments of circles would allow, the gunsmith 
stepped out briskly for the “Swan.” 

The landlord and landlady were waiting for him 
in the broad passage, both looking grave enough 
now, as though the probable misfortune of losing 
Mr. Welby severely affected them; which it did, 
as a customer of some standing, who might have 
been good for a half-dozen more weeks, “if it 
had not pleased the Lord to hurry him bang off,” 
said the landlord to Mr. Overdown. 

“ He’s been asking for you every half-minute 
now,” added the landlady, ‘so you'd better go up 
at once.” 

“Ts the doctor there ?” 

“He has been here, but Mr. Welby wouldn't 
let him stop. He’s coming again presently,” was 
the landlord’s reply. ‘ Don’t see the good of it 
myself, except to add to his bill. But he’s com- 
ing.” 

“What does the doctor say ?” 

“That he’s worse—much worse.” 

“That's bad; I’m sorry.” 

“It’s all that woman’s bothering last night,” 
said the landlord. 

“Very likely. Women will bother.” 

Daniel. Overdown went softly upstairs and 
tapped at the door of the room wherein he had 
been introduced some eighteen hours since. The 
nurse opened the door, and put her fingers to her 
lips, enjoining caution to the new-comer, and 
then made way for him to enter. 

“ He has arrived, sir,” she said, in a low voice. 

“That's well,” murmured the invalid, in a 
voice much lower still—a far-away voice that 
was a little startling; “that’s well. He will 
wait, and give me time.” 

There was no more said for a while, not even 
when Daniel Overdown was looking upon the 
white, pinched face of the sufferer, whose eyes 
were fixed upon the visitor with a strange yearn- 
ing gaze, and yet with a strange doubt of him, 
as if, even at the last, he feared to trust the man. 

Miss Eyles placed a chair at the side of the 
bed for the gunsmith, who sat down, cap in hand, 
and waited for any commands with which Mr. 
Welby might think fit to favor him. There had 
come a great change to the sick man since he, 
Dan Overdown, had seen him last—a change for 
the worse; and yet only the change which comes, 
sooner or later, to all of us poor mortals in turn. 
To this man lying here a change much sooner 
than he had bargained for, or prepared for. 
That was the crying shame of it; in that hour 
of his discontent, a grief and a surprise as well, 
but none the less a shame, he was convinced in 
his own mind. 
live a little longer, if he had been mercifully 
spared to make things right, how much better 
it would have been for everybody! 

Presently the thin white lips parted, and he 
said, 

“It is very good of you to come, Mr. Overdown.” 

“ Not at all,” was the reply. 

“ Yes, it is ; very good of you.” 

“T only hope I can be of service in some way, 
and that you haven’t had the trouble of seeing 
me again for nothing,” said Dan; “ for if, in any 
fashion—” 

He stopped, as the man raised his hand from 
the coverlet in a deprecating manner, as though 
Mr. Overdown’s explanation was of no concern 
to him, or took up too much time at a critical 
period of his own career. 

“Thank you. Yes,” he said. 
think a moment, please.” 

There was aoe long pause ; 


and find you.” 
gentleman up- 


“he wants me, 





“Now let me 


and the ticking 


If he had been only allowed to | 





of Mr. Welby’s watch upon the mantel-piece was 
very loud and noisy in the silence of the room. 

The sick man said at last: “I have changed for 
the worse. They say I may not live the day out.” 

“Tm sorry to hear it, sir—very sorry.” 

“Do you see—any great alteration in me— 
yourself ?” 

“Well, sir—I must say—you’ve altered, some- 
how,” answered Daniel Overdown, hesitatingly ; 
“but—” 

“ Don’t keep interrupting me,” said the invalid, 
querulously again; “I can’t get on, if you talk 
as well as I.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

Mr. Welby considered the position again ; Miss 
Eyles, the nurse, slipped back, and sat down in 
the shadow of the curtain, in the secret hope 
that her patient would forget her presence; for 
she was not above her sex’s little weaknesses, of 
which we have heard curiosity is one that dates 
from very eatly times indeed; and Daniel Over- 
down twisted his cap in his hands, and did not 
speak again. 

“When you eame here yesterday evening, 
recommenced the gentleman whom we at present 
know only as Mr. Welby, “you implied — that 
you would be glad—to be of help to me.” 

Daniel nodded. “ That’s quite correct, sir.” 

“That was kind of you. And this morning I 
have been thinking you might be of service. Of 
very great service,” he repeated, thoughtfully. 

“ Well, sir, I'll try to be.” 

“There’s a something in your face which says, 
‘Trust me’; and,” he concluded with a strange, 
pathetic grimace, “I haven’t anybody else to 
trust. Not one.’ 

“I’m sure, sir—” began the nurse, taken off her 
guard by this assertion. He stared at the nurse’s 
face peering round the curtain, and stopped her 
by that look of his. 

“You have been very kind to me, Miss Eyles, 
but”—closing his lips very firmly—‘ one never 
trusts a woman.” 

“Ah, I don’t agree with you there,” 
Dan Overdown. 

“Or trusts a woman too much, and is deceived 
by her,” continued Mr. Welby; “as would be 
very natural. Will you be good enough to leave 
us, Miss Eyles? I should be much obliged to 
you.” 

* But—” 

“Mr. Overdown can call-you at any moment. 
I—I have private business with—the gentleman,” 
he said, very precisely, if very feebly. 

“As you please, Mr. Welby, and if you insist,” 
said Miss Eyles, rising, and going reluctantly out 
of the room. 

“Lock the door,” said Mr. Welby, hastily and 
eagerly; “ then she can’t come back.” 

Daniel Overdown looked surprised, but he 
crossed the room, and turned the key in the lock 
as the sick man had requested him. 

“Are you sure it is fastened?” 
Welby. 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Come and sit down here, then, close to me, 
so that I need not raise my voice too loudly. 
Can you hear every word I say now?” 

“Every word.” 

“J don’t know what made you think that I 
had anything preying on my mind,” whispered 
the sick man. “I have kept myself very quiet 
and free from excitement whilst I have been in 
this place. .There was nothing to warrant your 
suspicions/P ae 

 Exegptipg your objection to let any one know 
where you tere,” added Mr, Overdown. 

“ Oh yes, there was that, certainly. I had for- 
gotten for a moment. What should you think 
was my reason, now ?” he asked, very curiously. 
“In your humble way, you seem a shrewd man. 
What should you think ?” 

“Well, you were hiding from the wife who was 
moving heaven and earth to find you,” said Mr. 
Overdown; “you were coming this way secretly 
and sneakingly—if you'll excuse my saying so— 
and the whole thing is easily guessed.” 

“ Easily guessed !” 

“To be sure.” 

“Go on,” said the invalid, 

“If there had been a fair and honest reason, 
you would not haye objected to the wife’s know- 
ing where you were. If—” 

“If—” repeated Mr, Welby, watching him very 
closely, as he paused suddenly. 

“Tf there had not been another woman some- 
where,” was the blunt reply, at last. 

Mr. Welby’s eyes quivered very much like a 
man’s with the sun very strong upon them, but 
he shook his head to and fro in protest against 
the insinuations of his companion. 

“You are wrong in your suspicions—com- 
pletely wrong.” 

“That’s good hearing, sir.” 

“You all think that. She and you and every- 
hody else. That’s how the world judges—al- 
ways! As if there could be no other reason 
As if I were— 


” 


cried 


asked Mr. 


save a low, despicable intrigue ! 
not above it! As if—” 

* Well, there was nof a wonian in the case,” 
cried Overdown ; “and, by Jove! I am glad of 
that, though I don’t know what it is to do with me.”’ 

“You are too quick, sir; there may be a wo- 
man in the ease without her being a guilty wo- 
man. I may have been compelled to come this 
way secretly, at the risk of the little happiness 
left to me and my home, but none the less com- 
pelled to come. God knows this is my trial 
more than any one else’s,” he cried, with great 
excitement now; “and that in striving to do 
good, not harm, to save, and not to sin, I have 
been misjudged by man and struck down by God.” 

“IT wouldn’t go on like that,” said Dan Over- 
down, quietly, and touching his restless hand. 
“Not at the last, sir, with you so close to the 
end. That’s not as a man should leave this 
world or pass into the next.” 

Mr. Welby was soothed by the other’s earnest- 
ness, even impressed by it. 





“You. are a—good fellow, I see,” he murmur- 
ed. “I stand corrected, sir.” 

“Tm not a good fellow,” was the reply, “ but 
I don’t like to hear you rave about your wrongs 
too much.” 

“Ah! and I have brought my wrongs, my 
punishment, upon myself, Overdown,” he said, 
sadly now, “as people will very often. Are you 
sure you locked that door ?” 

Sam" 

“And are you sure you are prepared to do me 
one honest service that—that I can not do my- 
self ?” 

“Yes,” said Daniel Overdown, again. 

“ Keeping my secret ?” 

“ Keeping your secret.” 

“Or divulging it, if so it should be necessary, 
presently.” 


“te.” 
“Trusting me blindly, as it were, as I trust 
you ?”” 


“Well, yes.” 

“For there ave things which pass out of the 
world with me also—which belong to my life, and 
must not disturb the lives of other men. So 
much the better this.” 

“Perhaps so. I can not tell,” said Overdown. 

Daniel Overdown waited very patiently, but, 
strange to say, with time so precious to the dying 
man, there was still the reluctance to proceed 
which was part and parcel of a naturally secre- 
tive nature. Mr. Welby had all his life been dif- 
ficult to understand, and his end was like unto 
the rest of it. 

There were a few moments more of hesitation ; 
then he gave a deep sigh, and said: 

“Listen to me, please. This is what I want 
you to do.” 

[70 BE CONTINUED.] 





MARTIN LUTHER'S TANKARD. 


an ST now, whatever is associated with memo- 
ries of the “great Reformer” specially 
in season,” even those concerning his simple home 
life and humble surroundings, whether of books, 
papers, or cup; all were in marked sense “his 
friends,” if “ ministering,” or “ being ministered 
unto,” means anything in this life of ours. 

Notable among these relies of the past is a 
small bit of property, once “a familiar belong- 
ing” in the household of Martin Luther and that 
wise little woman Catharine, whom the husband 
characterizes as “his gracious housewife.” 

This wonderful cup, whose age is told in cen- 
turies, “is of ivory, richly carved, and mounted in 
silver gilt. Upon its surface are six medallions, 
upon all of which are traced memorials of our 
Saviour’s life. The upper one represents the 
agony in the garden, and the Saviour praying 
that the cup might pass from Him. Upon the 
base one sees a representation of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, a dish being the incarnation of the bread.” 
Upon the lid, in old characters, is the following 
inscription : ‘“‘C. M. L., MDXXTIII.” 

This tankard, now in possession of Lord Londes- 
borough, was once in the collection of Elkington 
of Birmingham. 


seems ** 





CHOICE RECIPES. 


Oysters ror PAtts,—Allow one quart of fine plump 
oysters to every ten patés. Drain them throngh a col- 
ander, and put on the jnice to boil. Skim it very ca 
fully, adding a small piece of onion eut very fine, a lit- 
tle choppe d parsley and mace; put in the oysters; 
parboil them, remove and cut up, omitting the hearts ; 
allow to every pint a scant table-spoonful of butter. 

Oysters Frioasstep.—Into a frying or baking pan 
put two quarts of oysters with their own liquor. Add 
a he aping table-spoonful of butter and some Cayenne 
pepper; stir until the butter is melted and oysters 
slightly cooked, but not hard or shrivelled ; add vine- 
gar or lemon juice, the least particle of grated nutmeg, 
well-beaten yolks of three eggs, and a glass of wine. 
Shake well together, and serve in a hot dish. 

Cras Urio.—Seald and skin six large or nine small 

ipe, firm tomatoes, and drain on a sifter until the wa- 

ter is entirely out. Chop fively together the meat of 
four crabs and the inside of one large egg-plant that 
has been boiled, and the tomatoes; all these ingredi- 
ents must be cold. Add three well- beaten eggs, and 
pepper to taste. Melt in a skillet a table-spoonful of 
sweet butter, and in it fry the mixture, but do not 
brown it; only partially cook them together ; salt is 
now to be adc el to taste; then mixing a few bread- 
crumbs through it, empty into the baking dish in 
which it is to serv Lightly sprinkle a few fine 
bread-crumbs over it, and set in a quick oven about 
ten minutes to brown. 

Baxrv Ciams.—Put on the fire the liquor from twen- 
ty-five clams, and when hot and carefully skimmed 
add a table-spoonful of butter into which half the 
quantity of flour has been creamed. Stir until melted, 
and allow it to become the consistency of thick grue!. 
Then add the finely faut. clams, cooking until ten- 
der; add pepper and salt; pack in the nicely washed 
shells, sprinkle bread - crumbs over, and bake in a 
quick oven about twenty minutes. 

Those who are near the sea-shore will find the large 
white shells that are left by the tide very available 
either for baked clams or deviled crabs. They are 
larger and more sightly, and answer quite as well as 
similar ones made of china. 

Brow.ev Oysters.—Select the largest and plumpest 
that can be obtained, and lay separately between clean 
napkins until dry. Have ready a hot gridiron well 
rubbed with butter, and turn them as they brown. 
Heat and keep very hot a large dish, in which has been 











put two small table-spoonfu « of sweet butter that has | 


been well dusted with Cayenne pepper. Place the 
oysters iu this when done, and send to table as soon as 
possible. In broiling meat, fish, or oysters, everything 
depends upon the fire. It should be of coal, not wood, 
as is generally believed; but the dampers must be 
open, and the gas should all have been burned off the 
fnel. The burned juice, under these conditions, will 
not affect the food, but in wood coals it rises and gives 
a disagreeable, bitter taste. 

Murrton-Cuors.—If the meat is bought by the rack, 
and cut a8 wanted for use, it wil! be found not only to 
keep longer, but much cheaper ; one rack should make 
eight chops. Take off carefully’ the outside skin which 
looks like fat, and is the part that gives the rank, un- 
pleasant taste, and scrape clean the small end of the 
bone. Make a gravy of boiling water, creamed butter 
and flour, as many capers as will make the gravy suf- 
ficiently acid to suit the taste, and some Indian soy 
(the proportion of the latter is a scant table-spoonful to 
four aes stew well together, and keep hot. Beat 
thoroughly one e Ee: dip the chops separately into it, 
then into rolled bread or cracker, and broil, turning 
frequently ; when done, place in a dish, 
gravy, and serve hot. Mushroom catsup 


ur over the 
8 an addition. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Breiner ts Hovsrkerpine.—Get a suite of furniture 
of five or seven pieces, covered to match with velours 
or other figured stuff, and then have extra chairs that 
are unlike, such as one of red wicker with peacock 
blue plush, and a second of black wicker with red or 
gold plush, an ebonized-wood chair with arms and low 
back, upholstered with tapestry or embroidery, or with 
raw silk, anda high-back Newport chair with a rouleau 
and seat cover of plush. Get scrim curtains, with edge 
and insertion of antique lace. without lambrequins ; 
string them on poles, and let them hang, or else loop 
them back, as you may prefer. Standing cabinets are 
more suitable for such a room. The lamb’s-wool mats 
are now little used ; small Turkish rugs are preferred. 

O1sa.—Take the pinked ruche off your cloth garment 
and put an Astrakhan border upon it. Have a pleated 
cloth skirt. A Queen Anne cap for curtains is a straight 
stiff lambrequin, and is not as much used as it former- 
ly was; a rod and rings are best for curtains of all 
but the most elaborate rooms. Read about wraps in 
er No. 43, Vol. XVI., in the New York Fashions. 

T.—Get a basque and Greek over-skirt of vel- 
ok “the has small satin figures sunk in it. You can 
have a soft vest of gathered and pleated satin, and you 
need not change the lower skirt. Have a small velvet 
capote with red wings, or else one of the jockey caps. 

tise V.—Get brown cloth for your suit, and make 
with a long pelisse, trimmed with unplucked beaver or 
else otter of the thick downy kind you mentioned, and 
have fouragéres of cord in ec Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. XV 
. U. H.—Get a brown ‘cloth i with wings for 
trimming, and a brown cloth jacket bordered with fur. 
For two school dresses bave one of dark brown and 
red plaid with a kilt skirt and vest basque, and the 
other of navy blue cloth-finished flannel, trimmed with 
wide black Herenles braid. For your two best dre: 
es have a green cloth suit and a plain garnet velvet 
basque with ottoman silk skirts. Get along English 
homespun checked ulster for school, and a felt walk- 
ing hat. Wear your front hair in curved locks, and do 
up your back hair in a smal. knot. 

8S. A. W.—Widows have a vest, collar, and cuffs of 
erape on the basque of a Henrietta cloth dress, with a 
deep fold on the skirts. The wrap is either a visite or 
jacket of the same, with wadded lining, and a crape 
fold for trimming. 

Guitmore.—We do not give addresses in this column. 
The fancy stores that advertise in the Bazar will fur- 
nish what you need. 

Vixen.—Guimpe dresses are those with an inside 
waist or only a yoke of different material from the low 
corsage and short sleeves of the dress, They have been 
spoken of frequently in the Bazar for chiidren, and 
were worn during the past summer by misses and very 








young Jadies, A cloth tailor jacket or a visite of cam- 
el's-hair with chenille fringe will suit you. The en- 


gagement ring is worn on the third finger of the left 
hand, and after marriage the plain gold wedding ring 
is worn there also, 

Viota.—Get plush or raw silk, or else double-faced 
red or green Canton flannel, for curtains in front of 
book-shelves if there are no glass doors ; suspend them 
from brass rings run on a brass pole. ‘The bang should 
be very thick; do not use dressing of any kind on the 
hair of a child. Save your satteen dress for next snm 
mer. Use borax and Indian meal in the water in which 
you wash your hands, 

Inquirer.—Put a wadded lining in your black silk 
dolman, cut in shorter visite shape, and put some che- 
nille fringe on it. It will be suitable to wear here with 


your black silk dress. Fringe may be used on the 
apron front—not the back—cof an over-skirt. Hav 
your dress entirely of velvet trimmed with jet and 
chenille. 


Mrs. A. F.—Your mouse-colored silk will make a 
handsome skirt with a cloth polonaise of the same col- 
or, and a little velvet for collar, cuffs, and buttons. 

YounG Reapers.—Jockey caps of the dress material 
are wort by misses. Girls of sixteen wear a bang and 
a sinall knot of hair quite low on the nape of the neck. 

Sootrty.—Young widows wear black pearl or onyx 
jewelry—not diamonds—and a gold chain. The linen 
collar will answer. Henrietta cloth, imperial serge, 
Cheviot, and bison cloth are the suitable wool materials 
for widow's dresses. 

Inpian Pink.—Get golden brown cloths for 
and the same color of felt for a hat to 
red hair instead of wine-color. 
long redingote would suit you. 

Mrs. G. W. H.—Sleeves are quite small at the wrists, 
and have a very small stiff cuff that is turned backward, 
and is made of velvet, satin, or brocade in comlysina- 
tion dresses. Cloth dresses are close at the wrist with- 
ont cuffs, and with one, or at most two, buttons and 
button-holes in the outer seam, Cashmere sleeves 
are rounded and slightly open up the outside seam, 
with a full frill of creamy Oriental lace, or else a nar- 
row cuff of linen. Laces for the neck are worn as 
frills, as fichus, and in collars that point low in front 
almost like a vest. The favorite finish is to continue 
the creamy lace frill down the front partly or all the 
way to the end of the basqne. 

Li.iim.—The bonnet is a capote with a pleated brim. 
A zood fur-lined circular costs $50 or $60. Don't put 


a jacket, 
wear with your 
A tailor jacket or a 


Mrs.” before your name when signing it, but use your 
married 5 a without any title. 

A. B. ).—Get some wicker chairs, either red or 
black, upholstered with plush of different colors. 


Have the wall-paper red and gold, with some olive 
added in the frieze and dado. The carpet should. be 
dark red, and the border oad have olive in it. Have 
lace or scrim curtains with antique lace, brass rods 
and rings, and plain écru holland shades. 

Evrru.—Your ideas about the lower skirt are good. 
Use the design of the wool batiste dress illustrated in 
Bazar of September 15. 

Minnie W.—Have a fur-bordered velvet jacket made 
with a frock back and single-breasted. A piece of sil- 
ver, a handsome chair, a valuable engraving, silk hose, 
a box of fine handkerchiefs, are all suitable to give 
your brother. 

Bertna Bionpr.—Get a golden brown cloth snit, and 
have a jacket of heavier cloth bordered with fur that 
will answer with this and all your other dresses, 

A Sunsortmmen.—We do not know the “ process of 
changing red or flaxen hair to gold.” There are dyes 
for this purpose, but the Bazar does not advise their 
use. 

Sanror.--The embroidered dress is in good taste. 
Get a black brocaded velvet visite of very small size, 
with chenille fringe for trimming. Read about wraps 
in Bazar No. 43, Vol. XVI. 

F. A. P.—Carpets are still made with borders, and 
in rug fashion for dining-rooms, halls, sitting-roomes, 
and library, but parlors and drawing-rooms have th. 
entire floor covered. Small figures of rich colors, less 
sombre than those lately used, and in Turkish and Per- 
sian designs, are in favor. A peacock blue carpet in 
your chamber finished with asl, and a brass bedstead, 
a muslin duchesse dressing-table, a lounge of bine and 
sink cretonne, and scrim curtains will be a charming 
interior, Have olive for the prevailing color in your 
dining-room, and terra-cotta in your parlor. We have 
no space for further details, but a Bazar article pub- 
lished in the spring will help you. Make up some bro- 

cade with your ottoman silk, and get a dark garnet 

eae aded velvet visite trimmed with chenille fringe 
that will answer also with your black satin merveilleux. 
Make the latter by design of Fig. 1, on page 658, Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. XVL, using Escurial lace as a trimming. 

Linttan.—Read all about wraps in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 43, Vol. XVI, 

Routu.—Your materials will look ‘well togethe r, and 
as you are tall and slender, you should copy the de sign 
of the cloth and velvet dress on page 645 of Bazar No. 
41, Vol. XVI. The first dress illustrated in the same 
paper will be a pretty model for your black cashmere. 

Inqviner.—In case of the death in the family of 
either bride or groom, which death necessitates a quiet 
wedding, the ** usnal notification” is made by sending 
the cards of the bride’s parents and those of the bride 
and groom all in one envelope without any specifica- 
tions as to time and place of wedding. But this is not 
necessary: the friends will see your marriage in the 
newspaper, and you will send your wedding-cards aft- 
erward. 
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HARPER, 
Fans.—Figs. 1-4. 
Tue frame of the fan Fig. 1 is composed of eight broad sticks of ebonized wood with 
ld ornamentation. The cover is black satin, decorated with floral embroidery 
in colored silks and gold. Fig. 2, an oval ball fan, is covered with white marabout 
feathers. One s adorned with the head and long tail feathers of a bird of paradise, 
and on the other is a small mirror ina gilt frame, fF has polished ebony sticks en- 
ited in colors and gold; the 
$ has a sandal-wood frame, and 


is partly of brown and partly of cuir-colored satin. Both sticks and 
cover are decorated with painted flowers. 


graved in gold, and a cover of fine repped black silk ps 
edge is tipped with black and yellow feathers. Fig 
a cover which 
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Youne Lapy’s Fett Hat.—[For description see Supplement.} 
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Fig. 1.—Cxorn Tattor Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 740.] ‘| 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, 1X., Figs. 27-42. 


Fig. 1.—Lacr anp R1ippon 
Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 8.—Brocapep Vetvet Oprra CLoax. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 48-5 


Figs. 1 and 2, 
BracCkELets. 


Bracelets and Fan-Holder. 
Figs. 1~4. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show bangle brace- 
lets, one a plain gold band with an 
enamelled strawberry pendant, and 
the other a broader band composed 
of silver links, with a fac-simile of 
an antique coin for a pendant. Figs. 
3 and 4 represent a cable bracelet 
of tinted gold fitted with a large 
oval clasp, and a silver fan-holder, 
one end of which is fastened in a 
ball, while the other slides through 
an opening in it, and is furnished 
with a hook for holding the fan. 


5.—Ptain anp Tapestry Woo. Dress. 


Fig. 6.—Orroman Sirk Visrre.—Back.—For Front, 
For description see Supplement. 


see Page 740.—([For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7.} 


Fig. 2.—Borper or Curtains, Fic. 1, on Pace 740 
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thousand feet above the sea, forming large bushes seven or eight feet high. A consic 
erable time elapsed before the flower came into notice, and it was not until it began to 
develop, under the influence of cultivation, that it attracted attention. Under the name 
of Georgina—a name it has now quite lost in English, though it is still known by it in Ger- 
man—Madame Bunsen, writing to her mother from Naples in October, 1830, says: “ At 
the palace of Portici I was delighted with a whole grove of Georginas. It grows very tall 













ina bush, and the flowers are of every variety of color of the ranunculus, with more out- 
line and light and shade.”” When it was first introduced its flowers were single, with a 
yellow disk and dull scarlet ray petals. But the capabilities of the flower soon began to 
show themselves, and, at the present day, for richness of color, variety of tint, and size and 
solidity of flower, the dahlia, at all events as regards its double form, stands unrivalled 
Cultivation ¢has not only changed its flowers; it has changed also its time of flowering, 
the height of its growth, and even the shape of the seeds. When first introduced, it 
was spoken of as producing flowers from September to November, and as attaining a height 
of seven or eight feet. Now there are dwarf kinds, hardly two feet high, which are in 


full blossom in the end of June. The tubers were at one time used for food in France, 
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Fig. 2.—Ctotn Svit.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 740.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Lack AND 
Rippon Cap. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Satis ann Sirver Gauze Eventna Dress 


















































































































































































































































































































































8, 48-5 For description see Supplement. 
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il Ae e) ‘s : ) ah HE dahlia, though at the present 
Omer, wa 4 : “7 “ a time a widely spread and popular 
— BA RALLY i 7 y flower, both in its single and double 
. rie pr Ne Maa F- ; A we forms, was not an inmate of our gar- 
st 4 ee i. f j a ; dens before the present century. It 
sous r % { 7 is named after a Dr. Dahl, who was a 
i tha pupil of Linnzeus, and was introduced 
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about the year 1802. It belongs to 




























































































Fr Prt fu 34 rc the extensive natural order of com- : 
in é‘ posite plants, to which belong also the = = a 
Tt ; a 5 1 tT aa majority of autumn flowers, such as 2 : ~ 
rT tT TthH sunflowers, Michaelmas daisies, and 
chrysanthemums, <A native of Mex- Figs. 7 and 8.—CasuMere AND Vetvet Dress.—Back anp Front.—Cct Parrern, No. 3538 
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but they are acrid, and of little value as an escu- 
lent. The nature of the season has a marked 
effect on certain kinds of dahlias, as might be 
supposed in the case of so variable a plant ; some 
kinds which flourish well in one year being a 
failure in the next; and in the year 1842 it 
was noticed that all red dahlias had their petals 
notched, 

During the last few years the single form of 
the dahlia has come into favor, and been widely 
grown. These single flowers, at first red and 
vellow, are gradually giving rise to many varie- 
ties of shade and color, and it is not unreasonable 
to hope that, in course of time, as fine a range of 
tints may be secured in the single form as is now 
to be seen in double dahlias, Several distinct 
varieties of the dahlia are now grown; the cac- 
tus dahlia is one of these. The florets are spread- 
ing and somewhat twisted, of the most brilliant 
rich scarlet, and from its resemblance to the 
cactus it takes its name. It is most valuable as 
a cut flower; indeed, it is for their value in this 
respect that single dahlias are such favorites, 
Their somewhat straggling and gross habit, which 
thev share with the older kinds, makes them wn- 
desirable inmates of a flower border in any quan- 
tity, but grown in a bed to themselves, where 
they can spread and grow undisturbed, they afford 
abundance of bloom during the autumn months, 


IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avrnor or “ Parntora Kemnay,” “Tue 


Atonement or Leam Duwpas,” “ Unver wuion 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
IN HER MADNESS. 


Tre dinner had passed in unbroken silence. 
Armine had the feeling of a man who is battling 
for dear life against fearful odds, and Ione was 
still dangerous and disturbed. Certainly she had 
made a slight return on herself, which might 
grow into repentance or might come to nothing. 
Of her own free grace she had looked back on 
the better way she was leaving, and it was just 
possible that, the angel of hor soul conquering 
the demon now possessing it, Edward Formby 
would be once more thrown over, and her whip 
of scorpions laid aside. But also it was just as 
possible that she would go on as she had begun, 
and punish her husband by degrading herself 
and besmirching Monica Barrington’s repute. 

For all the world should know the reason why 
she had left Armine, she said to herself. She 
would not be the only one to suffer—he and that 
serpent should suffer with her; and in the ship- 
wreck that had to come they should all go to the 
bottom together. Still, there was a certain renova- 
tion, a certain re-infusion of love for this man 
whom she was planning to destroy, which was 
acting as a slight anodyne to her jealous wrath 
and disposing her to better things. 

Words were dead between them, but Tone’s 
eyes took up the tale, and her brief glances were 
sometimes full of the old eager love, sometimes 
soft with a woman’s shy desire for pardon and 
reconciliation, though again dark with her new- 
born hate, and small and green and glittering as 
a snake’s with her jealous fears. Of those two 
sitting dumbly there, it was hard to say which 
was the more miserable, the more oppressed ; for, 
granting all the initiative of evil to lie with jea- 
lousy — granting that it is this jealousy alone 
which causes the pain, that result of pain is 
equally divided, and “what they inflict they 
feel” is only too true a fact. 

Still wearing her old-gold-colored dress, still 
electric and alive at all points, Ione was looking 
supremely lovely; but her beauty had ceased to 
attract Armine. He scarcely now recognized 
even its artistic value, associated as it was with 
so much moral suffering and discord. His had 
lost none of its power over her. And how hand- 
some he was to-night, with that dead-white skin 
and curling raven hair, and those large, soft eyes, 
with their sweeping lashes like a girl’s, and that 
strange look of stillness and resolution on his 
face! How beautiful he was! how good and 
sweet and gentle! and, in spite of all her wrath 
and madness, how passionately she loved him! 
But no other woman should love him! She held 
him, she possessed him; he was hers, hers only; 
and rather than let another share even in her 
love for him, she would— 

Again she thought of Vincenzo, a mafiose, her 
cousin, the man who loved her, and who for love 
would do her will. It was well to have such 
devotion at her back! She might need it; who 
knows ? 

The dinner was of a better character to-day 
than usual. For his own pleasure Vincenzo had 
supplied it in every detail, and it had quite a 
holiday air, It was the completion of the festa, 
according to him, and it pleased him to think 
that Ione ate well to-day at his expense. But it 
dragged, and for all its delicacy Armine scarcely 
ate at all, He had no appetite, and he was suf- 
fering: in body as well as in mind. The first 
fogs and damps of autumn had found him out, 
and his chest was aching as it had ached last 
year, before that fatal illness which had neces- 
sitated that still more fatal voyage to Palermo. 

A fire was burning in the grate, and the red 
glow of the flame mingled with the whiter shine 
f the lamp and made the shabby room look 
radiant. 

The dinner was over and had been removed; 
only the dessert was left. Grapes and peaches 
and heavy-scented melons, wine and hothouse 
flowers from Hillside, with luscious sweets of 
various kinds from Vincenzo, made a table ele- 
gant to luxuriousness ; and as the moments flew 
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by the young wife felt herself carried farther 
and farther from her wicked outbreak, and 
nearer to the blessed peace of loving reconcilia- 
tion, If only Armine would look at her! if only 
he would not keep his eyes so resolutely from 
her face! 

The glowing flame of the fire leaped high in 
the grate, and struck the glass on the table with 
its burning red reflections, so that the faceted 
points glittered like rubies, while the golden wine 
was shot with lines which looked like streaks of 
blood. It played on the sheeny surface of Ione’s 
gown and dyed the shadows of the folds with 
crimson, It glanced on the edges of her hair 
and touched that too with its burning, bright re- 
flections, which mingled the suggestion of blood 
with the color of gold. Everywhere was this 
suggestion of blood streaking the color of gold ; 
while the stimulating scents of the fruits and the 
intoxicating perfume of the hothouse flowers 
carried on the impressions of to-day within the 
tents, and threw back the memory to Palermo. 
Everywhere was this strange contradiction and 
commingling of strife and love, of poverty and 
riches, of the present and the past—and the ad- 
vancing shadow of the future, like dread footsteps 
stealing nearer and nearer to the door. 

Sitting there, with the look of a man in the 
thick of the fight, hardly pressed, but holding his 
own and resolute to do his best, Armine thought 
how he should open the discussion which had to 
come. It was a pity that there should be one as 
the coda to this lighter theme; but it was due to 
his own dignity, to his repute, to their standing 
in the world, to the possibility of muiual esteem 
at home. She was young, ignorant, willful, ex- 
treme; he had been warned to keep her in due 
subjection, and he was in his right as her husband 
to control her. This question of Edward Form- 
by must be put on a practicable footing. As 
things were, it was essentially impossible. 

“T must have some talk with you, Ione,” said 
Armine, speaking slowly, as he turned his chair 
sideways to the table, facing the fire and sitting 
in a kind of three-quarters way to her—neither 
in profile nor full front. 

“It is pleasant to hear your voice. You have 
been so long silent,” said Ione in return, as if 
nothing were between them save the ordinary 
matters of life, and as though the conversation 
that was to come would touch no deeper theme 
than the flower show of to-day or the visits of 
to-morrow. 

“You must tell me what vou mean,” he con- 
tinned, still not looking at her. “Things have 
come to a pass where they can not continue, and 
| you have compelled me to take matters into my 
own hands.” 

“Yes?” she said. 
housekeeping ? 


“What matters? The 
You are quite welcome, Ar- 


mine. I make a wretched manager, I know, 
but I can not do better. The servants are so 
bad! But vou have had a nice dinner to-day, 


have you not ?” 

“It is not the housekeeping,” he said. “It 
is something much more important.” 

“Yes?” she repeated. ‘“ By-the-bye,” she 
added, rapidly, as if to prevent bis return, “ how 
is Miss Barrington’s ankle? Was it sprained ?” 

“Yes,” said Armine, curtly. 

“ Badly 2?” 

“ Quite bad enough.” 

“That faint was real?” she asked, with well- 
acted interest. 

“ What else should it have been % 
ed, a little contemptuously, 

“Oh, it might have been put on,” said Ione, 
quite amiably as to manner, but those narrowed 
lids! those dilated, palpitating nostrils! and the 
cruel working of the curves about her lips! 
“Girls do those things sometimes, especially 
when they like the man who will take them in 
his arms and hold them close to his heart—close 
—close—as you did Miss Barrington to-day. 
For a saint, as you all say she is, I must say this 
Monica of yours is wonderfully fond of another 
woman’s husband !” she added, with an insulting 
laugh. 

“ Because you think this, did you behave as 
you did to-day with Mr, Formby ?” asked Armine. 

“T behave! How did I behave ?” was her de- 
fiant reply. 

“T scarcely like to characterize your conduct, 
Tone. Disgracefully is the only word that I can 
find,” he answered. 

“If I did act disgracefully, Armine, then I was 
only like yourself,” she said. “You were dis- 
graceful, if you like, but I was not.” 

“ What, then, would you call your extraordi- 
nary behavior to Mr. Formby, and still more ex- 
traordinary insolence to Miss Barrington and 
myself ?” he returned, angrily. 

“You and she bracketed together—how pret- 
ty!” said Ione, with a harsh laugh. 

“Because you treated us both alike,” said her 
husband. “ You forced me to bracket myself with 
her because you forced me to be with her.” 

“That shows my sweet disposition,” replied 
Tone, with again ‘that harsh laugh and insolent 
disdain of manner. ‘“ You had eyes only for her, 
so I thought you jhad better have as much of her 
as you liked. Only, caro mio, you have to pay 
for your festa. Do you understand, Armine ? 
We ail pay for our festas, and you have to do 
like the rest.” 

‘No, 1 do not understand,” answered Armine. 
“T only know that you are utterly unreasonable 
and uncontrollable, in more ways than one.” 

“Unreasonable? Good! Unreasonable in 
what, Armine ?” 

“In your jealousy, for one thing.” 

“ Jealousy of Monica Barrington, for instance ?” 

“Yes, of Monica Barrington,” he replied ; and 
as he said this he turned to his wife full face 
and looked at her straight between the eyes. 

“That saint! that dear, delightful, charming 
saint! That serpent, you ought rather to say!” 
exclaimed Ione, passing from taunt to fury with 
| the rapidity of lightning. 


’ 


he answer- 
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“T will not hear her spoken of disrespectful- 
ly!” said Armine, sternly. 

“Ts she so sacred as this ?—she is not to be 
spoken of like any other person? You admire 
her so much as all that? You do admire her, 
Armine, do you not? You admire her excessive- 
ly—freckles, washed-out eyes, and all ?” 

“Yes, I do admire her, and I esteem her as 
much as I like her,” said Armine. ‘So should 
you, Ione, if you had either gratitude or common- 
sense, for she has been your best friend here 
ever since you eame. But I want to speak of 
Mr. Formby, not of Miss Barrington,” he added. 
“That is the subject between us at this mo- 
ment.” 

“ And I want to speak of Miss Barringtou,” 
retorted Ione— “Miss Barrington, who is the 
cause of all the rest—Edward Formby and all. 
And I do not want her friendship, Armine. She 
is your friend, not mine.” 

“If mine, she is yours,” he said. 

“No, if she is yours she can not be mine,” 
flashed out Ione. “I will not have her friendship. 
She is a wicked woman—a bad, wicked wretch 
—and I will never let her enter my house again !” 

“You need not be afraid. I should say she 
never would come here again,” said Armine. 

“She shall not! It is my house, and I can say 
what women shall come to see me or not. And 
she shall not—never! never! I will never shake 
hands with her again ; and next Sunday at church 
I will tell her before all the world what I think 
of her, and what a wicked, abandoned, shameless 
creature she is !” 

Her passion rose as she went on, growing with 
that terrible strength of self-feeding and self- 
consuming jealousy. 

“You are mad,” said Armine, contemptuously. 

“ Because I do not iove your mistress, and will 
not receive her like my sister ?” she said. 

He turned from her with a shudder. His sole 
feeling for her at this moment was one of unut- 
terable abhorrence, of loathing, of contempt. 

“Your mistress,” repeated Ione. ‘“ You know 
she is, Armine. You know you love her,” she 
said, bending forward her supple body, in its gold- 
colored dress—a little rounder than of old, a lit- 
tle changed in line and contour, but still lithe 
and soft and supple and flexible. As she spoke 
she laid her cheek on her hand, assuming a list- 
ening attitude—curved, beautiful, mocking, de- 
moniacal, “Tell me the truth, caro mio,” slie 
went on to say. “ You love her, do you not ?” 

“Love her!” cried Armine, but his voice had in 
it an accent of despair rather than of deprecation. 

The glittering line between those narrowed 
lids shone with more and more evil lustre; the 
curved body, soft and flexible, suggested more 
and more closely the idea of a snake preparing 
to strike, or, it might be, some tawny, soft-footed 
lioness preparing to spring. 

“ Yes, tell me the truth, caro mio,” she repeat- 
ed. ‘You love this English miss—this pale-faced 
saint, who is the mistress of another woman's 
husband ; my devoted friend, who has stolen from 
me all I had in the world, the heart of the man I 
loved! You hear, Armine? I say loved. There 
is a difference, you know. I can not say love, be- 
cause I do not love you any longer. I did, but I 
do not now. I will not share my husband with 
Miss Barrington. I prefer to keep my own things 
to myself.” 

She stopped, still looking at her husband, who 
looked into the fire and képt silence. 

“You love her, dear, do you not?” then said 
Ione, after a short pause. “ You find her beauti- 
ful and charming? infinitely more beautiful than | 
I am? infinitely more charming altogether? She 
would have made you such a nice wife, Armine. 
Why did you not marry her, dear? Why did you 
come to Palermo and choose me ?—I who am so 
immeasurably her inferior! You do love her, Ar- 
mine, do you not ?—this nice, kind, beautiful Miss 
Barrington—this pale-faced saint of Oakhurst ?” 

“Yes,” said Armine, turning suddenly round 
and looking full into Ione’s face. “I did love 
her, lone. She is the one perfect woman in the 
world for me, and the one for whose esteem and 
friendship I care the most.” 

“Then you lied to me in the garden that day 
at Palermo?” said Ione. “Faithless to her—a 
liar to me—you give yourself a good character, 
Armine !” 

“ Let the past alone,” he said. “TI did love her 
once; but I am none the less your faithful hus- 
band—none the less desirous to be your friend 
and protector, and to make your life as happy as 
I can.” 

“You love her?” said Tone, slowly, keeping 
exactly the same attitude and expression. 

“T loved her,” he repeated. 

“To my face, Armine, you say this ? 
to confess it?” she said. 

“ Yes, to vour face,” he replied. 
I not?” 

She opened her eves to their fullest. They 
were like two living orbs of fire, blazing as the 
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fire in the grate blazed and burned. She sprang 
to her feet and raised both her hands high in the 
air. There was a crash, a cry,a heavy fall; and 
then she was kneeling by the hearth, her hus- 
band’s lifeless body lying prone across her lap. 
All around lay the glittering fragments of broken 
glass, and the fire-light shone on them as they 
strewed the floor like infernal gems. The red 
blood flowed redder as it streamed over her dress. 
Bosom and sleeves and skirt were dyed with her 
husband's life-blood, and the marred beauty of the 
man she loved was the last expression of her love. 

With a kind of stupor for the present and a 
vivid return on the past, she remembered the 
stain on the yellow feathers of the bird, as she 
took up a fold of her gown and saw the red 
blood shot across the gold. She had killed her 
bird for jealousy, and now she had killed her 
husband ; butit was in her right that both should 
belong to her, and her only ; and had not the one 
deserted and the other betrayed her ? 





Ah! but that red spot staining the shining 


feathers of the golden bird, and that marred 
beauty of the man she loved—that lifeless body 
lying heavily across her lap! 

The servant, who had heard the noise, came 
hurrying in, and her shrieks called in the neigh- 
bors. Soon the house was filled with the curi- 
ous, whispering, horror-stricken crowd gathering 
round the doorway and looking at the awful 
scene, terrified and aghast. The murdered man 
across the lap of the kneeling woman, the life- 
less head pressed against her bosom, the red 
blood over her dress, and the fire-light flashing 
over all: it was a kind of infernal Pieta, where 
crime stood for sacrifice, and the anguish of re- 
morse for the agony. of love. 

Among the rest came Vincenzo, his black eyes 
glowing, his thick lips apart, his swarthy face 
transformed from its usual careless good-humor 
to the face of a hunter who has at last come up 
to his prey. 

“Can I help you, my life, my love?” he said, 
in Sicilian, bending over Ione and touching her 
head with his hand. 

She pushed back the hair from her forehead 
—there where he had touched her—and a red 
streak was left across the golden curls, 

“No,” she said, with the quietness of despair ; 
“T do not want you now. I have revenged my- 
self.” 

But now there came a dull kind of movement 
and a subdued murmur among the crowd, as the 
policeman, who had been summoned, elbowed 
his way through the throng and came up to the 
murdered man and his murderess. It was the 
end of all the passionate exaltation which had 
seemed to make this murder natural and right, 
and the beginning of the vulgar retribution which 
made it shameful and abominable. It was the 
end of romance and the beginning of reality— 
the hand of the law grasping the shoulder of the 
criminal who had thought herself a victim right- 
ly avenged by a heroine. This man, and the 
shuddering breath of the crowd, represented the 
degradation of her crime. How different from 
the admiring looks of the men when she had 
carried her dead bird in her hand at her father’s 
mill !—or even from Vincenzo, now, when he bent 
over her and touched her head and called her 
his love and his life, while his hot breath on her 
forehead seemed like the kiss of some demon 
straight from the hell—where she was going. 
Going ?—where she was at this moment! 

(To BE CONTINUED.} 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
UNMASKED. 


Ow their return to Albany Street the Canon 
and Sophy sat talking over old times so late, ex- 
pecting every moment Adair’s arrival, that when 
he did come, his visitor had perforce retired to 
his own room to prepare for dinner. It was the 
habit of the master of the house to come in at 
the last moment, though that cireumstance did 
not mitigate his indignation in ease the meat 
was overdone. Adair looked worn and irritated, 
which, however, was by no means unusual with 
him. 

“What is it now?” he exclaimed, fretfully, 
when Sophy came into his room. It was plain, 
by the surprise in his tone, that she did not often 
intrude upon his privacy. 

“ The Canon arrived this morning,” she answer- 
ed, sententiously. ‘He dines, and is going to 
sleep, here to-night.” 

“ The devil he is !” was the hospitable rejoinder. 
“What on earth brings him up to town?” 

“T don’t know. Some little matter of busi- 
ness, he said.” 

“Tut! What does he know of business? He 
had much better stop in college, with his musty 
old Milton.” 

This was a little ungrateful, considering what 
Milton had done for the speaker, and also sar- 
donic; for if Milton, considered from the point 
of age, was musty, the other objects of study af- 
feeted by the Canon should have been in an ad- 
vanced state of decomposition. 

“TI couldn’t tell him that,” answered Sophy, 
“though I was well aware you didn’t want to see 
him.” 

“ And I don’t want,” replied her husband (his 
English grammar was not on a par with his math- 
ematical acquirements). ‘Why does he come 
poking and prying about our house? Perhaps 
he’ll do it one day once too often.” 

“What do you mean, John? Surely you would 
never let Aim see, of all men, that he was not 
welcome.” 

“Oh, he’s welcome enough, as long as he be- 
haves himself. I don’t want to quarrel with him,” 
was the dogged reply. ‘“ But Ill have no inter- 
ference in my affairs, if that’s what he’s after. 
Shut the door, will you? because there’s a 
draught.” 

Sophy closed the door as requested, but left 
herself on the other side of it. Remonstrance 
with her husband at any time she knew to be fu- 
tile; when he was put out, as was just now ob- 
viously the case, it was dangerous. She had long 
known that he had lost all regard for the Canon ; 
but up to this moment he had never spoken of 
him with absolute antipathy. What could he 
mean by that phrase, “Perhaps he will come 
here one day once too often?” Was it his in- 
tention to break with her guardian altogether ? 
She would then be friendless and isolated indeed. 
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As iad Adair himself, his words had no 
power to harm her. He was her husband only 
in name. She knew him thoroughly for what he 
was.. Her illusions about him had not been de- 
stroyed, because she had never had any; but all 
hope of even that moderate degree of happiness 
to whieh she had ventured to look forward in 
their married life was over. She was weak, as 
we are well aware; but she was not a fool. 
Whatever happened of evil to her at. his hands 
was borne without murmuring. “It is my pun- 
ishment,” she would wearily say to herself, “and 
I have deserved it.” What chances she had had, 
and how she had missed them all! How the 
pleasure of her youth had turned to dust and 
ashes! Her charms, her wealth, the love of kind 
and honest hearts, how they had all been flung 
away by her own reckless hands! That there 
was some new trouble in store for her was cer- 
tain, though she could not guess its nature. 

Adair received his guest with that mixture of 
warmth and deep respect which he always threw 
into his tone when the Canon came to Albany 
Street; but, to Sophy’s eye, there was more ef- 
fort in it than usual. She noticed, too, that her 
guardian’s manner was unusual—stiff and guard- 
ed. It.was always difficult to the Canon to con- 
ceal his feelings, but the remembrance that the 
other was his host enabled him to do so to some 
extent. 

The dinner passed off without a hitch; the 
topic of conversation was chiefly Cambridge, in 
which there were few discords. The influence 
of good wine, as was-its wont, operated upon the 
Canon favorably.. When Sophy left them, and 
the cigars were produced, he was certainly dis- 
posed to take a more sanguine view of things. 
Though he began at once upon the matter that 
had brought him up to town— it had, indeed, 
been fizzing and seething in his brain for so 
many hours that it. was impossible longer to 
suppress it—it was without heat; his tone was 
quiet and conciliatory. 

“T am come here, Adair, upon rather an un- 
pleasant errand—a matter concerning yourself, 
bnt which I earnestly hope you will be able to 
explain to my satisfaction.” 

“TI hope so, indeed,” replied the other. His 
lips smiled, but his brow had darkened ; his face 
had a resolute vet apprehensive look, such as a 
man might wear about to be attacked by more 
than one assailant, but who has his back to the 
wall. 

“Tt is only an advertisement in a newspaper, 
but it has given me great distress of mind. I 
do not wish to recall a certain event which hap- 
pened two years ago, or more; you can not have 
forgotten it.” 

“ Indeed I have not, sir,” put in Adair, quietly. 
“T well recollect your generous conduct on that 
occasion to me and mine.” 

“* At all events, I showed very great trust and 
confidence in you, which you assured me would 
not be misplaced. You gave me your word, also, 
that under no circumstances would you ever em- 
bark in any undertaking which even the most 
prudent person could call speculating. In this 
advertisement” (he had taken the paper from his 
pocket, and pointed at the place) “I see your 
name published as the director of the Susco Rail- 
way Company, in South America.” 

“True, but in British Guiana, vou will allow 
me to add,” said Adair, suavely. 

“Good heavens! what has that to do with 
it?” 

“Well, if vou were a man of business, Canon,” 
said Adair, smiling, “I could show you that it 
had a good deal to do with it. Let me say, how- 
ever, generally, that an investment in that coun- 
try would be as safe as in the debenture stocks 
of any English railway; indeed, it is English. 
But, as it happens, I have not even invested in 
it. For certain reasons, which perhaps you could 
not easily understand, but which are very valid, 
and reflect no little credit upon my position in 
the City, it has been worth the company’s while 
to put me on its direction, and also to pay me 
handsomely for the use of my name.” 

“That explanation is not satisfactory to me, 
Adair,” said the Canon, firmly. “It is true, 1 am 
not a man of business, but I know enough of such 
matters to be convinced that it wouldn’t be worth 
the while of any safe and stable company to do 
anything of the kind.” 

Adair shrugged his shoulders, and smiled a 
pitying smile. “ Really, Canon, I scarcely know 
what to say. I could give chapter and verse for 
everything I have stated about this Susco project ; 
but it is a long business, and if you will not take 
my word—” 

“T have taken your word already, Adair ; your 
solemn promise, in return, I must needs say, for a 
very great favor, that you would never have any- 
thing to do with Speculation; that is, Risk. Do 
you mean to tell me there is no risk in your be- 
ing a director of the Susco Railway Company ?” 

“Not one atom, not a scintilla, I pledge you 
my word of honor.” 

The Canon was staggered by the other’s ear- 
nestness and emphasis. ‘‘ Well, of course, I can 
not imagine for one moment that you are deceiv- 
ing me. I must needs believe vou. But still I 
do not like it. I must ask you to withdraw your 
name at once from the official list, and to give up 
all connection with the undertaking.” 

“Very good, sir,” returned Adair, frankly. 
“Since nothing else will satisfy you, I will do so. 
I shall lose two hundred pounds a year by it, but 
I need not say I would make a much greater per- 
sonal sacrifice to meet your wishes.” 

“Tt is not, you know, on my own account,” said 
the Canon, greatly mollified, “ that I demand this 
of you. It is nothing to me whether you risk 
your money or not.” 

A sneer passed over the face of his companion 
as these words were uttered. He played with his 
wine-glass, and muttered a noiseless something in 
a menacing tone. 

“If you yourself were alone concerned in the 





matter I should say nothing,” continued the Can- 
on. “A bachelor may do what he likes with his 
money; if he makes a slip, he can pick himself 
up again. But there is Sophy to be looked after, 
and little Willie. I will have no risks.” 

“T have never had to do with anything but the 
safest speculations, sir,” said Adair. 

“Pardon me, but that.is a contradiction in 
terms, my friend. A speculation can not be safe. 
However, as you have are your word to with- 
draw from this one, and, if I understand you 
aright, to enter upon no others” (Adair inclined 
his head), “ let us say no more about it. This port 
is very good, Adair, and reminds me of our Trin- 
ity cellar,” 

The matter for the present seemed settled ; 
things were tided over, and the boat of friend- 
ship, which had been in grave danger, was got 
afloat again. 

But it had been done, as it were, with a dead 
lift ; there was no margin. Moreover, the recon- 
ciliation was not really genuine on either side. 
Though Adair had given way to the other’s wish- 
es, or had appeared to do so, he secretly resented 
his interference exceedingly. Malefactors of ail 


‘degrees have been found to make a clean breast 


of their crimes save in one instance. No one, it 
is said, has ever owned himself to be ungrateful. 
Mr. John Adair was no exception to this general 
rule; but in his heart of hearts he knew that he 
was an ingrate, and hated the Canon as such men 
do hate the benefactors whom they have wronged. 

On the other hand, the Canon was not quite 
honest when he had said, “ Let us say no more 
about it,” for the words implied that silence was 
to be preserved on all hands, and not only be- 
tween those two, whereas he was firmly. resolved 
to make a confidant of Frederic Irton on the mor- 
row. He would be able to tell him whether the 
Susco Railway Company was what Adair had rep- 
resented it to be, a respectable undertaking, or 
(as he still strongly suspected it to be) a bubble 
concern. 

In the mean time he behaved to his host with 
such friendliness as was possible, addressing him- 
self, however, for the most part to Sophy, and 
listening to her stories of the wondrous intelli- 
gence of little Willie with relief as well as inter- 
est. Making allowance for maternal exaggera- 
tion, the child seemed to be a very Malkin for 
premature sagacity. It seemed amazing that in 
such a father (for no one could deny to bim the 
possession of great intellectual gifts) such a daugh- 
ter seemed to excite so little sympathy. 

The Canon was so indisereet as to rally him, 
though very good-naturedly, upon this cireum- 
stance; upon which Adair remarked, in a very 
different tone, that “he had something else to 
think of than infant prodigies”—an observation 
that did him more harm, and evoked more suspi- 
cion in the Canon’s mind, perhaps, than all that 
had gone before. 

It was with eyes more than half opened to the 
true character of his former protégé, and with an 
impression of the domestic relations between his 
ward and her husband which gave him infinite 
pain, that he took his leave next morning as if 
for the railway station. As soon as he reached 
Oxford Street, however, he put his head out of 
the cab window and bade the driver take him to 
Bedford Row. 

The young solicitor gave him a hearty welcome. 

“T only wish it was my house,” he said, “in- 
stead of my office, that this pleasure might be 
shared by Henny. Now, Canon” (here he assumed 
the legal manner), “ what can I do for you ?” 

“Well, it isn’t settlements ; Iam not going to 
be married again,” said the Canon, characteristic- 
ally hiding his anxiety with a joke. “Iam not 
even come for legal advice, but merely for your 
opinion as a man of business. A certain friend 
of mine is connected with the Susco Railway 
Company, in British Guiana. What do you think 
of it as an investment ?” 

“ For yourself ?” 

“1 don’t say that. 
please.” 

“Well, such things are not much in our way,” 
was the quiet reply. “Our clients’ investments” 
(he looked up at the yellow tin boxes that orna- 
mented the office walls) “are not, as a rule, in 
British Guiana securities; but I do happen to 
know something about the Suseo. If I had not 
a shilling in the world, I would perhaps accept 
fifty shares of such a company as a gift, provided 
they were fully paid up; but not a hundred, be- 
cause that would put me on the direction.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because my name would be then made use 
of, and might induce ignorant persons to invest 
in the undertaking, which is, in my opinion, thor- 
oughly unsound.” 

“Do you mean to say it’s a bubble company ?” 

“That is a strong expression, and suggestive 
of fraud. Let us call it a balloon company: it 
is all in-the air.” 

“My dear Irton, you alarm me more than I can 
say. John Adair, Sophy’s husband, is a director 
of it.” 

Irton shrugged his shoulders. “That that 
should be a matter of regret to you, Canon, I can 
easily believe; but surely it is not one of sur- 
prise.” 

“ It has shocked and surprised me beyond mea- 
sure. You don’t mean to tell me that it is Adair’s 
practice to mix himself up with such undertak- 
ings ?” 

“My dear Canon,” returned Irton, gravely, “ it 
is quite contrary to my custom to interfere, unless 
I am professionally consulted, in other people's 
affairs. Moreover, Mr. Adair and I are not on 
very good terms. I would therefore much prefer 
that you should go elsewhere for information 
about him.” 

“But I am here to consult you professionally. 
I wish, for Sophy’s sake, to know the whole truth. 
Tell me all; it will be the truest kindness.” 

“I can only speak from hearsay,” returned Ir- 
ton, after a moment’s pause; “ but it is matter of 


Put it as generally as you 





common report—and has been for these many 
months—that Adair is a great speculator; that 
he has a finger in almost every new-made pie— 
and some of them, I am sorry to say, dirt pies. 
He is a man of great ability, but of overweening 
eonceit—one, in my opinion, who would never be 
content with the moderate profits of a legitimate 
business. It must be admitted that he has pe- 
culiar advantages in the fact of his money being 
settled on his wife; that is always a great temp- 
tation to such men to gamble. Ruin can never 
touch him: he has always his wife’s principal to 
fall back on; no creditor can claim it, and that 
will assure him a certain income. These compa- 
nies are unaware of that. He is known to be a 
partner in a respectable firm, and to live in good 
style, and it is worth their while to purchase his 
name. That is the long and short of it.” 

The Canon grew not only grave but gray; he 
looked ten years older than he had done five min- 
utes before. 

“ Adair assured me with his own lips last night 
that he was connected with no undertaking ex- 
cept the Susco Railway, which, moreover, he stated 
to be a perfectly safe concern; ‘as safe as any 
English railway debenture stock,’ were his very 
words. Did he deceive me willfully, or is it pos- 
sible he was deceiving himself?” 

“Tf you compel me to give you a categorical 
reply,” returned Irton, with evident reluctance, 
“the latter supposition is impossible.” 

“Fle lied to me ?” 

“Undoubtedly he did.” 

“That is enough,” sighed the Canon, rising 
slowly from his seat. All vigor seemed to have 
gone out of him. He looked a broken man. 

“I do hope, my dear Canon,” said Irton, gently, 
“that you will not take this matter too much to 
heart. Mrs. Adair is, of course, quite ignorant, 
and therefore innocent, of her hushand’s proceed- 
ings; and, thank Heaven, into whatsoever. hole 
he falls he can not drag her and the child after 
him. The law, so far as material matters are 
concerned, has made them safe.” 

The Canon answered nothing; his sad and lus- 
treless eyes seemed to be looking into some In- 
ferno of the future. “ Deceived! deceived !” 
he murmured. 

“Now, my very dear sir,” I do entreat you not 
to let that annoy you,” urged the solicitor, ear- 
nestly. “You have lived out of the world, but 
if you had lived in it, you would know that to be 
deceived is man's normal state. His only reme- 
dy is to consult a respectable solicitor, and he is 
not to be found in every street. Whatever the 
law can do for you in this matter (if you will 
trust me) shall be done, and with a will, I assure 
you. But it can do nothing (except in breach-of- 
promise-of-marriage cases) to assuage the feel- 
ings. What amazes me is that you should allow 
yourself to be wounded by the duplicity of this 
man. What else could be expected of him? 
Did I not assure you on the very first day I met 
him that he told me a most distinct and willful 
lie about his being in a certain place in the City 
(I’ve got a note of it) on a particular Tuesday 
morning? That, of course, was not his first lie, 
nor was it likely to be his last.” 

If Mr. Frederic Irton flattered himself that it 
was an abstract love of truth, or hatred of false- 
hood, that caused him to be so vehemently an- 
tagonistic to Mr. John Adair, he was mistaken: 
what Henny had told her husband of Adair’s 
conduet at home—his roughness to Sophy, and 
indifference to his child—was really what fed 
the flame of his indignation. In business mat- 
ters no private considerations have any place, 
but they affect them just as strongly as if they 
had; it is only that the lever is not in sight. 

To the young lawyer’s philosophic view of 
matters the Canon had replied nothing; to judge 
by his sad, preoccupied face, it is doubtful wheth- 
er he even heard it. 

“T don’t think I can come up here again just 
yet, Irton,” he murmured, as they shook hands ; 
“T may want you to come down to me at Cam- 
bridge ; you will oblige me so far, I know, if neces- 
sary.” 

“And much farther, my dear Canon,” return- 
ed Irton, warmly. “ At any hour of the day or 
night you may depend on my attending to your 
summons,” 

He saw his visitor into his cab, and again the 
Canon shook hands with him, not because he 
had forgotten he had already done so, but as if to 
assure himself that here was a man apt in affairs, 
yet of a kindly nature, on whom he could rely. 

As the vehicle rolled away Irton looked after 
it with troubled looks. “ What can be the mat- 
ter with the dear old fellow 2?” he thought to him- 
self. “It is something much more than what he 
has told me, I’m convinced. He surely never 
could—no, no, that is impossible. Human folly 
is as deep as plummet can sound, but it has its 
limits.” 

He was wrong; it is unfathomable. 


———ar 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE THUNDER-BOLT. 


Sap as had been the thoughts of Canon Aldred 
on his way up to town, they were almost pleasant 
ones in comparison with those which consumed 
him on his return journey. In the former case 
he was not so preoccupied as to have been oblivi- 
ous to the inconveniences of travel. He had felt 











the cold, he had been conscious of the annoyance | 


and trouble to which he had been put. But none 
of these things moved him now. A fellow-pas- 
senger, shivering in the other corner of the car- 
riage, inquired of him whether he had any rea- 
son for keeping the window down. He did not 
even know that it was down, or that he was trav- 
elling thirty miles an heur in the teeth of an east 
wind. 

And, as he felt no personal discomfort, so was 
he unconscious of any misfortune that his con- 
duct might bring upon himself. His misery was 


caused by remorse for what his weakness—his 
culpable weakness—had brought on others. He 
would have been wretched enough had they been 
strangers, but they were very dear to him; per- 
sons who had been committed to his safe-keep- 
ing by the dead, whose trust he had abused ; and 
his ageny was none the less because he had nev- 
er dreamed of harming them. He was suffering, 
in fact, as Sophy suffered, from the effects of his 
own willfulness (for he had acted upon his own 
impulse without asking the advice of any man) 
and weakness and folly. He had done, indeed, 
the very thing which Frederic Irton, with ail his 
knowledge of the world, had said to himself that 
no man would be fool enough to do. No fatal 
consequences need of necessity, indeed, proceed 
from it; the one thing that comforted him was 
the hope that they would not do so; but they 
might do it. It was not necessary to say any 
thing about it yet; it might even never be neces- 
sary; but he felt that it would never be absent 
from his thoughts—never, never. How should 
he meet his sister with such a weight uponhis 
mind, and not let her perceive it? He had a let- 
ter in his pocket from her, received in answer to 
his telegram, full of disappointment at his stay 
in town, tender apprehensions for his health, 
anxious love and messages for Sophy and the 
child; such letters as kind folks write, full of 
groundless though not fictitious grief, when there 
is really nothing the matter. It was only too 
probable that Aunt Maria would soon have cause 
to grieve indeed. 

He resolved to tell her something of the un- 
pleasant impression he had got of the position of 
the little household in Albany Street ; that would 
account for his bad spirits, and at the same time 
be a humiliation to himself. His punishment, as 
he remorsefully thought, could not begin too soon, 
though, alas! he had not the remotest notion of 
the possible extent of it. Then, so soon as he 
had once made his arrangements for warding off 
the immediate trouble, he grew a little calmer, as 
often happens when we get our heads above the 
sea of calamity even for a moment; there now 
seemed a ray of hope. After all, matters might 
not be so bad as Irton had suggested ; and since 
his outspoken words had not apparently been 
without their effect upon Adair, who ean tell what 
a letter of urgent remonstrance and appeal might 
not effect? He would write such a letter to him 
that very night. No one could say he had not 
the right todo it. And he would not mince ma‘ 
ters ; upon that he was determined. While eare 
fully avoiding anything like offensive language, 
this young man should be told what he thought of 
him—no, not that, for that would make a breach 
indeed, but what he thought of his conduct. 

“My dear William, what has happened 2” were 
Aunt Maria’s first words. “Iam sure it must be 
something very serious. How pale and fagge: 
you look !” 

“Nothing has happened, my dear Maria; but 
I am certainly tired, and, to say truth, I have been 
worried as well.” : 

‘“About business! Now what a pity it is you 
should ever meddle with business! Why don’t 
you get some sensible—that is, I mean, not a sen- 
sitive, scholarly person like yourself—to do all that 
sort of thing for you—Mr. Irton, for example ? 
It would save you a world of trouble, and money 
too, I believe, in the long-run.” 

The observation was full of truth, though the 
speaker did not know how true it was. The poet's 
remark, “ We are wiser than we know,” would 
have fitted her to perfection. The Canon winced 
as the random shaft struck him. 

“It is not exactly business which has annoyed 
me; I am sorry to say I found domestic matters 
in Albany Street not at all satisfactory.’ 

“Is little Willie worse 2” put in Miss Aldred, 
anxiously. 

“It is not little Willie, though the poor child 
is no better. Sophy isn’t happy in her married 
life, Maria, and that’s the long and short of it. 
I am very, very much disappointed in Adair.” 

There was silence for a little while. The Can- 
on expected at least some expression of sur 
prise ; or perhaps (which would have been worse) 
not of surprise—so:ne feminine ejaculation of 
“Who can wonder ?” or, “ Just what I expected !” 

But all Aunt Maria said was—and that very 
coutly—"* IT am very sorry, William; I 
you acted for the best.” — 

Nothing was further from her thoughts than 
to reproach him. She intended to console him 
Yet this speech wounded him even more cruelly 
than the other had done. It took the part he had 
taken in Sophy’s marriage so entirely for granted! 
The remark was only natural, nor could the fact 
be gainsaid; but it is one thing to accuse one’s 
self, and another to have one’s offenses presup 
posed by another. 

‘It has turne -d out far from well,” he answere: 
gloomily. “He is an indifferent husband oy a 
careless father, and she is not a happy wife.’ 

“Poor Sophy! poor Sophy!” murmured Aunt 
Maria, tenderly. ‘“ Well, well, it’s no use erying 
over spilled milk. We must pretend, for her 
sake, not to see it, and we must not quarrel with 
her husband. It would add bitterness to her 
cup, indeed, should she thereby be estranged 
from us.” 

The Canon looked at his sister with affection 
ate admiration. He had not given her credit for 
such sagacity. If he had told her Sophy had 
been already cut off from Heuny’s society through 
Adair’s dislike of Irton, he would not have been 
astonished ; 


but this prescience staggered him 
As a matter of fact, no superhuman wisdom, but 
Aunt Maria’s ill opinion of Adair, had suggested 
this sage advice. ‘The man is brute enough for 
anything,” was the 
through her mind. 
‘True; we must take care of that,” he said. 
“Thank goodness,” observed Aunt Maria, “ it 
is only necessary to be barely civil to him. Self- 
interest is his god, and since you have some com- 
mand of her money, that will always keep him on 


thought that was passing 





good terms with us. How dreadfully pale you do 
look, William! How stupid I am to be asking 
you all these questions, when it is clear vou are 
ready to faint for want of food !” 
And she bustled out to get him 
wine, and to 


a glass of 
hasten the preparations for his 
luncheon 

Of the wine he indeed stood in need, but the 
food he found it diffi “ul to part ike of ; and as 
soon as the meal was over he went to his coll 
He craved to be 


in trouble the 





lone, for when we ar 


tenderest companionship, where 
confidence can not be reposed, is irksome; and 
» the letter to be written to Adair 
before the post went out. He had proposed to 
himself to write to his son upon that day, but with 
this weight on his mind that was not to be thought 
of. Italmost seemed to him—the idea was a flash 
of despair, however, rather than an actual appr 


there was als¢ 








hension—that he never could write to Robert 
now as he had intended to do; that he never 
could have the spirit for it; he had had enough 
of bringing young folks together into the bonds 
of matrimony) 

The Canon had the pen of a ready writer, 
but it was over two hours before he had com- 
posed his communication to his satisfaction. It 
was embarrassing even to begin; that “ My dear 
Adair” stuck in his throat; the man was no long- 
er “dear” to him; and embarrassing to end. 
How could he sign himself 
even, without telling a lie? 
eulty , in the contents. He had 
helped many a fellow-creature along the rough 
path of life, but this.was the first time he had 
ever reminded one of what he had done for him; 
In this 
felt comp lled to do so, and, indeed, he 
had done for Adair more than most men do even 


“vours sincerely” 
But his chief diffi- 
lay, of cou 
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ever appealed to his seuse of gratitude. 
case hie 
for their dearest friend; “I have not only help- 
ed you to the utmost extent of my ability,” ran 
one pregnant sentence, ** but even, aS We Say here, 
ultra vires, beyond what the law in its strictness 
would perhaps have justified me in doing. It is 
surely not mucli to ask of you some pru lence in 
He stated, though without giving the 
name of his informant, what he had heard of his 
speculative undertakings ; but he abstained from 
reminding him that in every such instance he had 
broken his pledged word. He spoke plainly, in 
short, but carefully avoided giving any personal 
offense. His fingers itched to write something 
of Adair’s behavior at home, but he withstood 
the temptation. 

In conclusion, he reminded him, with a pathetic 
ignorance which should have touched the corre- 
spondent’s heart (only he had none) more than 
all the rest, that he could have no personal in- 
terest in the matter on hand whatever, but was 


return,” 
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merely actuated by his love for Sophy and her 
child. “If Ihave unwittingly said anything that 
pains you, forgive it, Adair, for their sake.” 

It is one of the most hateful necessities of hu- 
man life that good and honorable men often feel 
themselves obliged, for the sake of others, to use 
the language of conciliation to scoundrels; it is 
never of the faintest use; they might just as well 
speak the truth—* Sirrah, you are a vile hound” 
(and, oh, the rapture of telling them so!)—at 
once ; but Tor the moment it seems to be ot use 

When he had finished that letter, the poor 
d rubbed his knees; he had a 
sensation of having been walking on all fours; 
his brow was- damp with the dew of humiliation. 
, “T’ve held 
Even the hip- 
popotamus is graminiverous, so let us hope he'll 
take it 


Canon got up an 


here, I’ve done it,” he sighed. 





out the olive-branch to the brute. 


*** All things unite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
Of order, how in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils with regard 
Of what we are and where: dismissing quite 
All thoughts of war.’” 








The words occurred to him quite naturally, and 
not till he had uttered them did it occur to him 
from whom he was quoting. It was part of the 
speech of Mammon to the fallen angels. 

“Gad, if I had thought a little more of Mam- 
mon in this business,” mused the Canon, rueful- 
ly, “it would have been better for Sophy.” He 
posted his letter to Adair with his own hand, so 
that no mishap should occur to that, and then, 
not wishing to return home early; yet finding no 
restfulness, as of old, amongst his books and pie- 
tures, and feeling, for obvious reasons, disinclined 
to seek the society of his friend Mavors, he 


a solitary walk in the Roundabout. 


took 
This was 
the very spot, as we know, in which Sophy had 
been so imprudent as to give a meeting to her 
first husband: a circumstance from which she 
could, not indirectly, trace all her misfortunes. 
It is not only our pleasant vices.which scourge 
us, but sometimes even our indiscretions. Little 
guessed the Canon of how the train for her mar- 
riage with Adair (of which he blamed himself 
as the sole cause) had been laid there. 

It was winter now, but the place was full of 
evergreens, and well sheltered. It was not old, 
it had seen many generations of scholars and 
students. They had been wont to walk there 
sometimes in’ company, but for the most part 
alone; the young ones (just come into their fel- 
lowships as into a kingdom, and proud of their 
privilege of being there) full of hope, revolving 
each the scheme of classical and mathematical 
ambition ; the old ones (who had seen its folly) 
taking a constitutional, and getting up an appe- 
tite for “ Hall.” The Canon had belonged in his 


vet 


ASLEEP. 


time to both parties, without quite sharing the 
feelings of either. His thouglts strayed down 
the vista of departed years without much regret 
for them. “TI have almost got to the end of my 
tether,” was his reflection; “and but for Maria 
(who would miss me, I fear), I don’t care how 
soon I reach it.” The trouble which he had, as 
he felt, brought upon poor Sophy depressed him, 
and made him very unlike himself. He felt, as 
indeed he looked, much older than he had done 
forty-eight hours ago. He flattered himself that 
he was nearing his rest, whereas (if he had but 
known it) he was about to begin life again under 
changed conditions, All that he now beheld he 
would see again, but they would never awake in 
him the same emotions. He would have other 
things to think about. 

At present the idea had not so much as crossed 
him that it might be so. As far as his own af- 
fairs were concerned, he did not even see the 
cloud in the sky of the sive of a man’s hand; 
there was no warning. Indeed, what happened 
did not take place on the morrow, nor on the 
day after. It is generally sc when Fate over- 
whelms a man: she is sure of him, and is in no 
hurry. 

There was no answer from Albany Street for 
three days. This silence irritated the Canon ex- 
ceedingly, as well it might. That Adair should 
take no notice of such a letter as he had written 
to him was nothing less than an insult. He had 
been requested to address his reply to college, 
not to the Laurels, so that his correspondent 
might not be taken by surprise, and led into 
showing more feeling before Aunt Maria than 
was judicious. On the fourth morning, as the 
Canon eagerly ran his eye over the letters lying 
at his room (literary correspondence chiefly, with 
ingenious suggestions as to Milton’s meaning, 
which, if correct, would have gone much further 
than was intended, and put him side by side in 
the category with the mad poets), it lit upon a 
legal document. 





It was inclosed, of course, but 
the handwriting on the long blae envelope pro- 
claimed it as.a -communication from. Themis. 
“There were her very c’s, her m’s, and her t’s; 
and so makes she her great C's,” 

“ What the deuce is this ?” he murmured, part- 
ly because he hated law, partly because he was 
annoyed at not getting the letter he expected, 
and tore it open. The contents of it were as 
follow : 


“Sir,—We are instructed, on behalf of Wil- 
helmina Adair, the infant daughter of Mr. Join 
Adair, of Albany Street, London, to apply to you 
as one of the trustees of Mrs. John Adair’s mar- 
riage settlements, dated the 14th of June, 18—, 
for a statement of the property subject to the 
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trusts of such settlement at the date thereof, and 
of what such trust property now consists, 

We are informed that the sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds has been paid out of the trust 
property by you to Mr. and Mrs, John Adair 

* According to our view of the trusts of the 
settlement, such payment ought not to have been 
made ; and our instructions are to see that the 
trust property 1s protected for the benefit of om 
client, the said Wilhelmina Adair. We must ask 
you to let us have the information require din the 
course of this week ; and will be obliged if you 
will put us into communication with your solicit 
ors, as, if we are compelled to take proceedings 
to protect the trust property, we do not wish to 
trouble you personally in the matter. 

“We are, sir, your obedient servants, 
“ Sine and See ve.” 


The Canon stared at these words, boldly writ- 
ten and very legible though they were, as though 
they were some Belshazzar warning. He felt 
in his heart that they boded ruin; but he re- 
quired an interpreter to get at their meaning 
As his heated eyes reperused the document, its 
own words, “‘ we shall be obliged if you will put 


us into communication with your solicitor,” sug- 


| gested to him the very person of whom he stood 


| 


in need, Hardly knowing what he was doing, 
yet afraid to trust another with such an errand, 
he put on his hat and gown and hurried to the 
telegraph office, where he wrote this message : 


“From Canon Aldred, Trinity College, to Fred- 
eric Irton. 

“Can you come to me by next train ? 
urgent; reply paid.” 


Most 


Then he tottered back to his rooms, and sport- 
ed the door. 

Half an hour—an hour—he spent the time he 
knew not how; but not in thinking; on the con- 
trary, in trying not to think. All that he dared 
suffer his mind to dwell upon, lest it should leave 
hitn altogether, was, “When shall I hear from 
Irton ?” 

At last relief came to him; there were steps 
(Little do 

those telegraph boys know what messengers of 

Doom they are; the postman, by comparison, is a 

mere valentine purveyor.) The yellow envelope 

was dropped through the letter slip, and the Can- 
on seized it as some starving prisoner clutches 
his daily meal. 
“From F. Irton, London, to Canon 
| Trinity College. 
“T shall be at your 
o'clock.” 


on the stairs, and a careless whistle. 


Aldred, 


college rooms at five 


{TO BR OONTINUED,] 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
SPECIFIC VIRTUES IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dr. A. Jenxtns, Great Falls, N. H., says: “I can 
testify to its seemingly almost specific virtues in cases 
of dyspepsia, nervousness, and morbid vigilance or 
wakefulness,"—[ Adv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Turre shades—W hite, Pink, and Flesh. 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. 

Lessik Darwine’s endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave. 


Sold 
Read 


Mr, Joun Perrig, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessix Darina. 

Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
Joun Perriz, Jr., Proprietor, 

110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 


taken. 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 





~ coming out, and has never failed to arrest its dec ay. 
Use Burner's FLavonrine Exrracrs—the best.—{ Adv. 





Tue Genuine Cheneys Silks, so famed for never 
wearing out, for sale at retail by Samuer H. Tesey, | 
No, 18 East 14th St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 





For an Irritated Throat, Cough, or Cold, “ Brown's | 
Bronchial Troches” are offered with the fulle at confi- 
dence in their efficacy. Sold only in boxes.—{ Adv.) 





C. C. Suayne, Far Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free, Send your address. -{ Adv.) 





User the famous Lablache Face Powder. 


Ask your 
druggist for it. Take no other.—[{Adv.) 





ADVERTISE MEN'S. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 





This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rox at. Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. | 


KNAE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability 


WILLIAM KNABE & ©O., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West — = Street, Baltimore. 
Ne. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MICROSCOPES! 


ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Send for List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues. 


QUEEN & CO puifavet er 


ADELPHIA 


A NEW CATavocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK i« now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 


8-cent stamp, by 
E. BENTLEY, 


CHAS, 
N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 








$54 Broadway. 
















is the Ma- 
a gic Seale heing 
g one-ninth its actual 

size By it any lady can 
eut all styles of ladies’ and 
children’s garments, (sleeve inclu- 
ded.) without refitting. So simple. that 
achild can learn from the book alone. [ius- 
ed Circulars FREE’ Please mention this paper 
AGENTS 3 o ANTED! Addr,, Roop & Havoex, Quincy. Ul 








RY 50 of our Handsome C hromo C ards, with name avd 
Premium, 10c. Yarn Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 
7” | 
“Dr. Benson’ s Celery Pills cured my severe neu- | 
ralgia.”"—Mrs, H. M. Cocklin, Suepherdtown, Pa. 









GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is thercfore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
1 ‘ MACRAME LACE, RICK-RACK, 
( ROCHE + & DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 
This book has 50 /Uustratiens, including 15 Darned 
Lace Patterns, Patterns and Instructions for crochet- 
ing and Making Macrame Lace, — Trimming, 
Tidy, Work Bag, etc. Price, 50 c 
BOOK or INSTRU CT IONS. anp PATTERNS 
for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Kmbroid- 
ery, Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc, Tells 
how to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, 
Filling, Feather, etc.” Patterns for Serap Basket, 
Splaxher, Tidy, Piano Cover, etc. Price, 36 cts. 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, printed in the 





colors to be worked, for 10 2-e, prompr. | 
Ss 


BOOK or 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS 

for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, 

Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Ele- 

phant, Comic Designs, 8 3 AL phabets, etc. Price Bee. 
4 Tidy Patterns, lOc. PECIAL OFFER 

ALI Everything in this Advertisement) for 

4 $1.00, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 


ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 
spools (200 yards), in 
White and W. Brown, 
specially adapted for 
fm Crochet and Lace Work. 

LAC E DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


MRS. LANGTRY. 


H. GUILMARD has invented a new Coiffure exactly 
the same as worn by the English beauty who was late- 
ly with us, having such a thoroughly natural appear- 
ance as to defy detection, and by wearing this much- 
admired style ladies will become more beautiful than 
ever, a8 the effect produced by this charming Coiffure 
is magic, giving to the face the sweetest expression 
possible. Once tried on you cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of buying, as it is not only becoming for evening 
wear, but also for the drive and promenade. No mat- 
ter how pretty the face may be, it certainly is not 
perfect without this fashionable Coiffure. We have 

*Langtrys ” for blonde and brunette, and Langtrys in 
every shade. No more front nete required for this 
elegant Coiffure, Also another novelty, the Langtry 
Knot and Bow, from $5 00 upward. The Langtry 
Coiffure, $5 00 upward. On receipt of 25c. a photo of 
Mre. Langtry will be sent, illustrating this elegant Coif- 
fure. And remember, the only establishment where 
the real and true Langtry style can be obtained is at 
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Our Book on Needle- 


ent instrue- 


8 tions vl Bee ae oe of 


H. GUILMARD’s, the Inventor, 
841 Broadway, near 13th Street, 
New York City. 
Last and Best Lnvention, What Every la N Needs. 
A GOOD, RELIABLE, DURABLE DRESS 8 
RADE MAR The Canfield Shields are 
_, clastic, seamless, water- 
Z proof, absorbent, odorless, 
f 5 strong, yet soft as kid, do 
* not wrinkle, chale, or rip. 
3 The sales are double that 
"of any other Shield made 
in the U. 8. or Burope. 
Samples sent free on payment of 25 cts. for postage. 
THE CANFIELD RUBBER a Middletown, Ct. 
This preparation, free from all objectionable a 
vill, after a few applications, tarn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 8o universally sought after and ad- 
nired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
45. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
uan Hair Goods, _8T Six Av ence, New York, — 
making Modern Point, —— and Mac: 
t) do Kensin ton. Ai rasene, and “al po ey tinds of 
Embroidery, with di ms showing how the stitches are 
made. How to knit and crochet ay wand mantel Lam- 
»requins, with cotton twine, also to crochet and knit Babys’ 
jacks, Mittens, Afghans and Ay others ful articles. How 
to make Tattin Ru ae. Pain ustrated. Price 
35 cents; Four’ for 
Stamping Outfit of t fall size, Perforated Embroidery 
Patterns, Powder Distributing Pad, Instructions &c. Rev. 
Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N.Y. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 


| materials for Art Needlework. Send 8c, for Catalogue. 





| refunded. 
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CO.GUNTHERS SOM 


Neal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks : 
Fur-lined Garments : 
Fur Trimmings, Muff, and Collars, 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES. 


(84 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 























PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves. 
SUPERIOR 


to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural 
pearance. No 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
From $5 
upward, 

An immense stock 
of the genuine Lang- 
try or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All 
front pieces dressed 
while you wait, for 
12e. each. 

The so0-much - de- 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, aeiayteiy 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. 
own hair made over into same. Hair bought and x 


se UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFVYING COSMETICS 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a heautifnl transpar- 





ency. It is recommended by physicians. Priec, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 5c. and #1 per box. Amula, the great Tan 


and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza's 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box: only depot. Indelible SafYo. 
line L ip and Face Mouges, #1 and $1.50 per 
bottle *. Marshall's Adonine, for Dyeing 
sinaimaaiens ously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50) per box. Applied on premises if "desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 





Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally } 
Will be sold at reason- | 
| healx Uleers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 


gray hair, in the finest shades. 
able prices. 

big a ef net Embroidery, and Lessons in Em)broid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th aca New York. 


The Novelty Flexible Bustle 


The Lightest 


AND 


Most Durable 
BUSTLE 


Now in Use. 


Gives the Gar- 
ment an ele- 
gant and grace- 
fall appear- 
ance, and will 
not lose its 
shape. 
VK ‘ Le For Sale by 
all First - class 
"NOVELTY FLEXIBLE Busnes. Jobbers and 
PAT APPLIED FOR. Retailers. 


Patented and Manufactured only by 
NEW YORK NOVELTY CoO. 
45, 47, 49 Greene Street, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only eee) _ 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. « JULIAN, No. 48 East’ 20th St., N. Y. 


YO 


Chromos in 9 colors, 


1c, 14 mumebieen te 


4 Sam) Atv for 1883 with Ilust’d Premium List, 
das ite. 8. M. FOOTE, Northford, © 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


chal Ni Niel. me pe aie al ears or, ~ Weaewnn ET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, tlums, ‘Grapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each. or 15 cents 
- pairin stamps. Mention this paper 

COTT & BOWNE, 110 Wooster &¢., 


“LITTLE COOKS,” 
Send eight 2c. ea set of Imported Cards, very 


good designs. TING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


N.Y. 














DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 





& CO.’S 
** Perfect ’? Walsts 
are incomparably the 
best in the world, They 
support the clothing 
directly from the 
shoulders and will be 
found indispensable 
for their comfort and 
hygeni: value to 4 
growing child. We 
send them by mail for 
trial, subject to return 
and refund of money if 
notsatisfactory. 
Prices, postage pal. 
A.—For children from two to three years, made 

ft corded 





-65e 
. 79e 
Tee 





cord: . 86e 
(Ww this C Waist made % button in 
front and lace in back, 





rice 10c. extra 
C.—Fine, for children From sage el qoute years, 
e of fine --$1.00 
D.—For children from’ ten to” 
n, cord 1.06 
E.—For Misses from twelve to sixteen yest. made 
front and 


of heavy sateen, corded, buttoned 
laced ‘at back cpeeneveseng POnegescesoreertoccccors 


en ordering send waist measure and state age ot 
BEST & COMPANY, 
EVERYTHING FOR a WEAR, 
60 & 62 WEST 23D ST., N. Y. 





“7 owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a Boa- 
ton lady. 






2)" v7) 


Nas 
1 ISFIGURING misiee Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Coriovrna Remepirs. 
Curimves Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous clements, po thus removes the cause 
OCuriouxa, the great Skin Cnre, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 


Curiovura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, posters from Curteura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Huamors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curictra Remepixs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Svap, 
2% cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porter Dr UG AND Curmtoat Co. ’ Boston, Mass. 


PATCH-WORK. 


FOR $1 WE SEND 20 ELEGANT BROCADED 
BLOCKS, measuring 44 x 434, new designs and colors, 
or same quantity and size rich, plain satins. Speci- 
men of either mailed for 6 cents in er or both 
for 11 cents. NS co., 

1919 Third Ave., New York ‘city. 


SILKS FoRPAT CH 


WORK 
in Endless Variety of Beautiful Styles, Send six 2c. 
stamps for samples. Yale Silk Works. New Haven, Co 


BRIGG’S TRANSFER PAPERS. 


New /llustrated Catalogue, showing 400 designs for 
Braiding, Embroidery, and Art Needlework, sent on re- 
ceipt of 1 Se. W.H.Quinby,11 Euclid Ave. ,Cleveland,O. 

cF return mail. Pull Deseription 


FREE: ‘’s New Tailor System of 
Dress Cutting MOODY & CO, Cincianati, 0, 
SILKS for PATC HWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail caine. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N.Y. 
vocal or instrumental, with our 


MUS Gs full S eplonee. Libe rs? om ount 
& © 


to MU: BS 
47 Federal’ eee. Reasmeune ince. 


WWrtalined . NDELIBLE INK. 


PAYSON BR) xopremrason anion yor: 


mot pen ~ eded. Supe rior L 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold yy an ‘Stationers& Dr ugeists. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 
For suites address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of every description. Also orders for superior Dress- 
making. For circular address Mrs. VIRGINIA © 
BR REWSTER, 259 West | Twenty-third St., New York. 


paris SHOPPING by an 











For 5 cents we will send you a 
sample copy of our music, either 








American Lady. 


Circular and references. Specinity. Laces and W 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A, Lorrvus, 5 Passage Saulnier, 
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RIDLEYN, 


GRAND, ALLEN, & ORCHARD STS,, N.Y. 


FURS. 


Otter Dolmans, 50 inches loug, trimmed Colored and 
Beaver and Unplushed Otter, $139; real value being 
$200. 

Seal-Skin Dolmans and Paletots, 50 
long, $179; real value, $250, 

Otter Sacques, 87 and 88 inches long, $69, $75, $55, 
$95, $105. 

Seal Sacques, $69, $75, $85, $95, $105, $115. 

Finest Seal Sacques, 40, 42, and 44 inches long, $139, 
$145, 4160, $175. 

Full line of Newmarkets, Dolmans, and Ulsters, 

Fur-lined Circulars, $15, $18, $22, $25, $29, $35. 

Full assortment Fur trimmings, Robes, and Rugs. 


Opportunities 


and 51 inches 


are offered throughout our entire Establishment to se- | 


cure excellent bargains, and we promise that the dif- 
ferences in prices will repay even a loug journey. 


To Out-of-town Residents. 


Our Fashion Magazine will enable all such to enjoy 
the same advantage as City dwellers, it being « full 
price-list of our Stock, elegantly printed and profusely 
illustrated, 

Single copies, 15c. ; 50c. per annum. 


Samples by mail, sent on application. 


Orders by Mail Well Attended to, 
EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114, to 321 Grand St.; 
58, 60, TO 70 ALLEN STREET: 
89 TO 63 ORCHARD STREET. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IMPORTED ESPECIALLY FOR THE WANTS OF 
A REALLY FINE TRADE, BEING OF THE RICH- 
EST DESCRIPTION. FOR 
WILL SHOW BLACK AND COLORED CHENILLE 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, FEATHER MARABOUT 
IN 
DRAPING IN COLORED CHENILLE EMBROID- 
ERY ON NET, BLACK AND WHITE BEADED 
NETS, AND BLACK BEADED GRENADINES. 

BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND VEL- 
VET RIBBONS IN ALL THE WIDTHS AND 
SHADES. ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


93 Broadway, N.Y. 


Wholesale Department Second and Third Floors. | 


IMPORTANT REDUCTIONS. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


50 DOZEN LADIES’ ENGLISH DERBY RIBBED 
COTTON HOSE, 64ec,. PAIR; REDUCED FROM 


85e. 

50 DOZEN LADIES’ DERBY RIBBED MERINO 
HOSE, IN ALL COLORS, 75e. PAIR; REDUCED 
FROM $1. 

25 DOZEN CASHMERE HOSE, SOLID COLORS; 

USUALLY SOLD AT $1.25 R FOR $1 PAIR. 

JOB LINE OF CHILDREN'S COTTON HOSE, 

FRENCH RIBBED, PL AIN, AND FANC Y 

STRIPES, 25e. PER PAIR: WORTH Tie. 

25 DOZEN CHILDREN’S RIBBED WOOLLEN 
HOSE, IN BLACK AND COLORS, FROM 45e. 
PBR PAIR UP. 

JOB LOT OF LADIES' FULL REGULAR MADE 
MERINO UNDERWEAR, 50¢.; REDUCED 


A 





FROM 90¢. 
CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER'S AND THE 
“STAR” UNDERWEAR, IN LADIES’, MISSES’, 


AND MEN’S SIZES. 
DUNCAN. A. GRANT, 
28 West 23d St. and 19 West 22d St. 


When the skin is parched and freckled by strong 
winds, v use Dr. Benson's Skin Cure. $1. Drug gists. 


$128 ally made 








if w EEK. $12 aday at home easily made. 
Outfit: free. Address Tror & C 0., 


Cc ostly 
Augusta, Maine. 







TRADE MARK 
auyalsioay 


THIS SEASON WE |} 


THE LEADING SHADES, NOVELTIES FOR | 


DRESS GOODS. 


The high reputation of onr Silks and Dress 
Goods departments, for nearly half a century, 
is a guarantee that our patrous at a distance will be 
well and faithfully served. We make a 
specialty of Silks wl Dress Goods, and now offer un- 
equalled bargains, 

“OUR MONOPOLY” SILKS are the best 
goods in the market for appearance and durability. 


SILKS, VELVETS, 


We have full lines of Black and Colored, at $1, | 


#1.25, $1.50, to $2.50. 
BLACK 


shades, at very low prices 
“NONPAREIL” AND 
VELVETEENS, Black and Colored, in fine qual- 
ities, from 81 to $2 per yard. 
250 Pieces 44-inch CAMEL9S*HAIR (French), 
| = py at 75 ets, per yard; reduced from $1.25. 
| cCAL=SKIN ree SH, 52-inch, at $7.50; 
, : at $12.50 
| ACE d COLORED CASHMERES, 
i These are extra value. 
NRIETCA CLOTH, 40-inch, 
from a1 to Mae. 50 per yard. 








Every Lady in the United States can dress Fashion- 
| ably and Economically if she purchases direct from 
| New York, sending orders by mail and assisted by our 
Handsomely Illustrated Fall and Winter Fashion Cat- 
| alogue, which we send free on application. 


Le Boutillieror 23a 
Brothers, | Street, 


N KW YORK. 
DRY GOODS Feat Sig 
BY MALL ‘aria, wash C0, ro 


ONE-CENT) NEW SET OF CARDS. CUT OUT. 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
| 


\ 





Delivered in any part of the United 

Sites at Boston Prices, CATALOGUES 

or NT FREE, also when desired sam 
les Silks, 


[Fear i] 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hat. Lert & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


E should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 
31 and 33 West 23d St.,N.Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| 
AND COLORED BROCADED | 
AND PLAIN VEA.VETS, in al) the leading | 


“ARCADIA” | 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


751 








S.C. & S. 





Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 


6th Avenue & 19th St., 


| 
} 
} 
| Will offer during next week a special bargain of 
| 


3000 FINE FRENCH HAIR SETS, 


| Consisting of = Cape, lined with fiue quality of 
} Quilted Satin, and Maff to match. 


PRICE $4.50: 


WORTiII AT LEAST $6.50. 


NOW READY: 
OUR NEW FASHION CATALOGUE, 
“ THE FOUR SEASONS,” 


Subscription Price, One Dollar per year. 
The most complete Shopping Guide published. 
(Sample copies sent free if ieogaas for now.) 


_ SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON. 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK! 


New and beautiful designs in all the latest styles of 
Art Embroidery in eo »rforated Patterns. Send stamp 
for ¢ vatalogue. Mrs. E. C. SELBY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


| $6 t0 $20 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 











FINEST 


ARCADIA 














— 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK says : 


“In the general rush among 
modistes and dressmakers for a 
fine brand of Velveteen, there 
coms to be great delight ex 
pressed over the Arcapia VEL 
veTkKEN, Itis * * * much 
sought after for jackets and fur 
trimmed suits for children’s cos- 
tumes and ladies’ dinner dresses, 
Its cost is also an element inits 
success, as it can be purchased 
| at the same prices as ordinary 
1 brands.” 











The Fast Pile ** Arcadia Velveteen” is of 
velveteen in the market that can rightfull 


having the following advantages over all others: 


VELVETEEN 


REMEMBER! For the protection of 
the consumer we stamp every yard 
with the below stamp. See you get it. 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 


REGISTERED 








THE BAZAR says: 
“The ARCADIA VELVETEEN is an 
improvement upon ordinary vel 
veteen that is sure to be thorough 
ly appreciated, not only during 
the coming wiuter, but for many 
seasons.”” 


DEMOREST’S says: 

“The newest triumph in vel 
veteen has been achieved by the 
Arcapia, a Manchester produc 
tion of exceeding fineness, depth 
and richness of texture. 
is soft, close and even, 2 
= rts fail to detect the differenc« 
vetween it and real velvet whe 
made up. 











genuine woven fast pile, with Genoa face, and is the only 
Bay these qualities. 


For ladies’ costumes they are unrivalled, 


First, the color is positive and lustrous in all shades. 


Second, in appearance it cannot be easily distinguished from Lyons silk velvet, being much thinner and 
finer in texture, and consequently less heavy than ordinary velveteen or velvyets, and will outwear any other 


material of equal finish and dress. 


SOLD BY All DRY-GOODS DEALERS Generally. 


THE ARCADIA WOVEN BROCHE IS THE MOST 


IN 


THE 


DRESSY AND ELEGANT GOODS OF ITS KIND 
MARKET. 









Sdlans et A. 


ybK ORNAMENT 


3 


~ EQUAL TO 


25c., 50.,. and 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc 
delicate coloring, ¢ ombinations of rare beanty are easily made. 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Satchets, &c. 


Fy 


FINEST HAND PAINTING. 
Very artistic, and 
, of fine tints and 
Desirable for 


1.00 samples sent on receipt of price. 


~. These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 
YS rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 


No. 6 West 14th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
_ Catalogue and directions mailed free | on application. 





AVEO 


The glossiness of the pile 
equal in appearance to the 
Velvet. 


if it were not for the price, no one 
would suspect its not being made of 


silk. 





| 
| 


BLACK CASHMERES. 


400 PIECES OF BLACK CASHMERES AT A 
| GREAT SACRIFICE, AS FOLLOWS: 
OUR 40-INCH 78-CENT QUALITY AT 
1 
62:¢. 
OUR 40 and 46 INCH 88-CENT QUALITY 


7236. 


THESE BLACK CASHMERES ARE PERFECT IN 
EVERY RESPECT, AND SURPASSED BY NONI 
IN QUALITIES OF DYE AND FINISH, AND ARE 


GENUINE BARGAINS. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway 


& 14th St, N.Y. City, 


H.C. FE KOCH & SON 


Have made iaityof FURS 


and their 


a sper 
this season, immense 
stock comprises all the 
eltiesin SEAL GARMENTS 

| FUR-LINED CIRCE. 
LARS and WRAPS, a weil 
MUPFPEFS, CAPES, sand 
FUR TRIMMINGS 

y description, at prices, as USU- 
AL. LOWER THAN ANY 
OTHER HOUSE. 


SPECIAL THIS WEEK: 


latest nov 





15-inch Natural Beaver Capes, $12.98; worth ¥20.00 

10-ineh 4.985 DUM) 

Ladies" Mufts, 3.985 so 

Fine Russia Hare * 1.89 OO 

Black Astrachan * 8.75: “ 6.50 

4-i1 Natural Beaver Trimming, 2.98; . 5. 00 

5-inch - B.98 : 6.00 

4-inch Real Chir 1.95; Su 
4-inch Astrachiar 65. 

Also full lines of LYNX, RACCOON, SIL- 


VER FOX, WILD CAT, 
MUFFEFS, w 


other g 


ete., CAPES and 
TERM MINGS to match 


Fashion ¢ 


For 


oods, see OUL ilalogue 


6th Ave., & 102, 104, & 106 W. 20th St., 


€ Ase ) wld 
>? (O 
9 ( 





We are offering in extensive selection of high 
class Paris Novelties in Brocade Silks and 
Satins, Velours, Ottomans, Failles, &e., suitable 
for Street and Evening Toilets. Also, a magnifi 


cent Plain and Brocade Plushes 


ial 


speci 


assortment of 


and Velvets A line of White Satins, 


Ottomans, &e., for Wedding 


Dresses, 


» ) ) 
Mroadway AS] Ith dt. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





tn ER'S MAGAZINK. $4 (0 

Jw 4 eg | 1, ee 4 00 
eine ER’S BAZAR.... wa ua 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN tei ARE LIBRARY, 

One Yeur (52 Numbers 1 00 

Postage Free to ail anubscribers in the United States 
or Canada pan baad 

Remittances ild be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, i risk of loss. Address 
HARP ER & BROTHE RS, N.Y. 


Franklin Square, 


THE ONLY REAL 


SUBSTITUTE 
GENOA SILK VELVET. 





makes it 
best Silk 


Velveteen. 


Tus Traps Supriizp sy Mitts & Giss, New Yor« 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Youne Party (just back from his summering, and who has waited on the Concord Philosopher during 


his absence). 
PHYSICAL HALLELUGAHNATION, AND 
UNCLE JosuH. “On, Yot 
Youne PARTY 
UNCLE JOSH. 
I DON’T TAKE HOLT OB DE IDEE.” 


ER 
MUSTN'T, HEY?” 


FACETIA. 


Arter the old Indian warrior Sitting Bull took his 
first railroad ride the other day, he said he thought the 
cars stood still and that a magician employed by the 
company pushed the gronnd along under the wheels. 
According to his theory, then, sometimes the railroads 
must give the magicians a little too much to do, and 
they forget, and leave a switch open when it ought to 
heve been closed, or the companics employ magicians 
of a low order because they can be got cheap, and 
these magicians push the ground so clumsily that trains 
crash together, or they drink, or can’t read, or from 
one cause or another bring about dreadful mishaps. 
There has long been a belicf that nothing short of 
magic prevents the occurrence of a greater number of 
railroad accidents than really do occur, and Sitting 
Ball may have simply seized upon this idea and made 
the most of it. 





—_—@———— 


It ought no longer to be considered a bothersome 
thing to have a white elephant on one’s hands. That 
ancient saying needs revising. Barnum is offering a 
large sum for a white elephant. 

ieieaediecnaneies 

“ Did the beans come up in your garden, Walter? I 
don't see them.” 

“Oh yes, they came up, but I guess they went down 
again.” 

What relation does the door-step bear to the door 
mat ?—It's a step-father 

eueatitbinalipaine 

Why is an unruly school-boy like wheat ?—Becanse 
both would give you some chaff if you attempted to 
thrash them. " 

Actual inscription on a postal card received at Valley 
Mill, “* Mary, come home at once. The doctor says 
Charley has got the color and phantom.” 


** BUT PERHAPS MY LANGRIDGE 
*“ You’ RIGHT ABOUT DAT; YOU’ LANGRIDGE 1S BEAUTIFUL, ONLY 


* You sEE, UNCLE JOSHUWAY, YOU MUSTN'T MIX THE ETHICAL PREPARATIONS WITH 


IS OBSCURE.” 
IT "PEARS LIKE 


NO, INDEED, SHE WOULDN'T. | 
“Oh, could I have her genius,” said bewitching Jen- | 
nie Post, } 
Speaking of one whose name stands high upon the 
roll of fame, 


But who can not—speak softly—of the slightest beau- | 
ty boust 
Of either face or form, *‘ I'd give—” 
you give?” asked I: 
“Your wavy hair, that’s brown in shade and golden 
in the sun? | 
Your eyes, the color, so Jack says, of some cerulean 


“What would 


gem? 
Your sweet mouth, ever ready with its smiles at girl- 
ish fun? 
The dimple in your chin ?” 
none of them.” 
“Well, then, your rosy cheek ? your hand, so slender 
and so small ? 
Your lovely rounded throat, as white as fleece of 
new-born lamb? 
The foot that wears a No. 2?” 


“Oh no, I'd part with 


* Pray stop, for, after 


I'd rather she'd be what she is, and I just what Iam.” 





_ Se 

Hortense, when a very little girl, passed through 
New York with her parents, and took dinner at one of 
the prominent hotels. On leaving the table she turn- 
ed to the waiter who had served them and said, with a 
dignified little bow, “I thank you for your many kind 
attentions.” 

A lady having occasion to rebuke her butler for 
breaking a pitcher, his reply was, “* Well, Mrs, F——, 
it had to be broke some time.” 





oe 

No matter what serious disasters may shake popular 
confidence in our means of travelling by water, New- 
Yorkers will always possess the comforting knowledge 
that many of their steamers are sound boats. 











ee 
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THE CRAZE FOR THE ANTIQUE. 


“WELL! FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE, FRED, ON WHAT KIND OF A BEAST ARE YOU MOUNTED?” 


FRED (a lover of the past), “HUSH, MAN; SPEAK RESPECTFULLY. 


GLORIES OF A BY-GONE AGE! 


MOUNTED!—ON ONE OF THE 


MOUNTED!—I, WEAK, INSIGNIFICANT MORTAL, ON A FAME-CROWNED 
STEED, WITH GLORIOUS LAURELS, CLOTHED IN SUMPTUOUS—” 


(Won the Derby in 1860, 




















ANOTHER ENGLISH FASHION. 


Mrs. DE PODSNAP, WITH A LOVELY HOUSE IN THE CITY, NOT FAR FROM CENTRAL PARK, IS AT 


THIS LATE DATE STILL IN THE COUNTRY. 


Is IT THAT THE HEIGHT OF THE FASHIONABLE 


SEASON IN OUR OWN NEW YORK iS HEREAFTER TO BE REACHED ONLY IN JULY? 


A gentleman about preparing a dictionary of au- 
thors called upon a certain lady to furnish the year of 
her birth, who sent him the following: 


“ You'll think me a fool of a woman, I'll wage, 
Because I’m unwilling to tell you my age. 
But why, for the public, should I lift the curtain, 
To reveal what had better remain still uncertain ?” 


This called forth a gentlemanly response, to wit: 
“T esteem you a woman of wisdom most sage, 

To hesitate thus ere revealing your age; 

But since wisdom the sagest may make a mistake, 

And because overcautious miss ‘taking the cake,’ 

I venture herewith to make this suggestion, 

That instead of thus timidly begging the question, 

You, no longer conceal whate’er age you may be 

(I axes your ween for being so free), 


For until the dear public knows how old you are not, | 


t may blindly pile on you more years than you’ve 
got.” 
——_--- 


How is the human foot like sin ?—Because it’s hazd 


| On the soul, 











* Alice,” said Mra. Petulia, in a subdued tone, to her 
little girl one evening at supper, “‘ you must eat bread 
with your jam.” 

“But, mamma,” protested Alice, “it’s plenty good 
enough without bread.” 

colaiielihiageiabe 


THEY MET AND KISSED AND PARTED, 


They met and kissed and parted 
(He didn’t please her dad, 

Nor she his ma), and all the world 
Cried out, “ How very sad!” 

But thus to part ’twas better 
Than too late to wish they had, 

For she’d a temper of her own, 
And he'd one just as bad. 

And so that they should marry 
A kindly fate forbade ; 

For think how dreadful ‘twould have been 
When both of them got mad! 

Ali! lucky spooney maiden, 
Al! lucky spooney lad, 

To meet and kiss and part before 
Too late to wish you had! 














NOT A GRAB-BAG. 


GRAcIE, “I GOT A QUARTER, 


How MUCH DID YoU GET, AUNT MARY?” 








